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minded cold and fatigue little in comparison with her 
father’s watchfulness. Nor did her spirits sink when 
arrived at her future home, for it was less dull than the 
one at Warsaw. There she was closely mewed up, to 
be kept out of mischief; and from the day that she had 
lost her dear mamma, she had never known what com- 
panionship was. Here, she had liberty at first to do 
what she pleased; and when some degree of restraint 
followed, from her father resuming certain of his old feel- 
ings and ways, it was compensated for by an increase of 
consequence. She began by wandering abroad to watch 
the field mice to their holes, and pulling rushes to weave 
baskets in play. Her father, seeing the capabilities of 
both these amusements, employed her in stripping the 
nests of these mice of their winter store of onions and 
other roots, in collecting rushes enough to cover the floor 
when dried, and even in attempts to weave them into a 
sort of matting. When Clara thus found her sports 
turned into work, she consoled herself with being proud 
of it, and thought she had good reason to be so when she 
saw even the wise and grave Lenore adopting her little 
plans, and trying to make matting too. Sophia also be- 
gan to follow her when she went into the woods to pull 
moss at the foot of the trees, or climbed rocks to see how 
the wild birds built, that she might know where to look 
for eggs in spring. Sophia was sometimes moody and 
sometimes kind, but the little girl had always been used 
to moodiness in her father, and to kindness no one was 


more sensible; so that, on the whole, she would rat! 


icr 
have Sophia’s companionship than not. 

As for Sophia, any thing like enjoyment was out « 
the question for one whose mind was so embitter 
Unable to be soothed by her mother’s tenderness, 





hers. 
yet obliged to regard her with high respect, she felt re- 
lieved to be out of her presence; and yet the solitude of 
these wildernesses was oppressive to her restless spirit ; 
so that the society of a child was welcome as a refuge 
from something more irksome still, and the child’s pur- 
suits beguiled her of more minutes and hours than any 
thing else could have done. She too began to look for 
a mouse’s nest, now and then, and to learn to distin- 
Her mother 
perceived this with pleasure, and hoped that she discerned | 


guish the traces of game and wild animals. 


in it a means of interesting her unhappy son and daugh- 
ter in one object, and of bringing them into something 
like their former state of intercourse. If she could but 


replied that she had rather he should take Clara. 

«Clara had her share yesterday,” said Lenore; “and I 
must see that our little hand-maiden is not wearied out 
Besides, 
she has strength to give. 
gun, and 


pl ices.” 


Taddeus wants more help than 
He should be relieved of his 


shoulder to flicult 


among us all. 


wants a lean upon in di 


“If my father would but have taught me to load 





Sopl 


there is such a quantity of 


fire,’ exclaimed ia, “I might have gone alone ; 
game that very little sporti 


skill is required. 
replied 


Lenore, “and then you and Clara may save our } 


«« Ask your brother to give you a lesson to-day,” 
varde r 
workers the toil they undergo, partly for our sakes. But 
I shall hardly like your going alone till, by some means o1 
other, better guns are to be had.” 
“«‘ Papa says that his misses fire three times out of four,” 
observed Clara. 

“‘T do not like the idea of a bear-hunt while this is the 
“It is a fearful thing to miss fire 
when within reach of the gripe of a bear.” 

«« As Poland has found,” said Sophia, gloomily. «It is 
an ugly hug that the monster gives ; but some manage to 


” . 
case, said Lenore. 


and looking upon them with contempt. “ No, mother ; 
it is folly for us to think of revenge. If I had been a 
soldier,—if I had made the false promis the 
emperor for twenty-five years,—if I had taken the fal 


to serve 
se 


oath of allegiance forced upon these loyal new soldiers, I 


might have thought of revenge: I might have stolen 


through forests, crept across the steppes, waded, dive d— 


made my way like Satan into Eden, to dog the emperor’s 


heels, and get within reach of his heart’s blood. But a 
woman in eastern Siberia cannot do all this, and must 
|not think of revenge. But hatred left, mother ;— 


women and slaves can hate !” 


“T cannot,” replied Lenore. 
“Tam sorry for you, mother. 
it; and, God knows, we have few pleasures left.” 

“ What pleasure, Sophia?” 

“The pleasure of changing every thing about one to 


one’s own mood; of staining these snows, and blasting 





once secure their remaining together, without witnesses, | 
for a few hours, so as to be tempted to free communica- | 
tion, she thought it impossible but that they must under- | 
stand one another, and mutually forgive. | 
It was a thing agreed upon that Owzin, Taddeus, and | 
Andreas should go out in turn in pursuit of game, for] 
the common good, before or after the hours of work at | 
the mine. On holidays, which were not very rare occa- | 
sions, they were at liberty to unite their forces for a hunt 
on a larger scale; but, in the common way, it was| 
thought better for one only to go, as the fatigue of their | 
daily labour was quite enough for the strength of those | 
who were new to the occupation. Owzin preferred 
making excursions quite alone; and as he could have} 
no four-footed helper, chose to have none at all. Andreas 
presently found that the attendance of his little daughter | 
would be very convenient to him, and he therefore speedily 
trained her to perform the part, not only of gamekeeper, 
but of spaniel. She not only carried the powder, and 
bagged the game, but plunged among the reeds to disturb | 
the fowl, and waded in the shallow water to bring out} 
that had fallen wounded or dead. Few fathers! 
would have thought of exposing a child thus to cold and | 
wet ; but Andreas had a great idea of making Clara hardy, | 
as well as of shortening his own work as much as possible, 


those 


and he therefore wrapt her in skins which could be chang 
ed with little trouble when she had been in the water, and 
obliged her, on emerging, to start a hare or take some such 





| 
| 


exercise to warm her. ‘Though it was by no means desir- 

able that Sophia should undei li i 

was that poor Taddeus, lame and fatigued, 

companion and helper: and when his mother had accom- | 

panied him once or twice, it was naturally Sophi 
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ne of this kind, it 





go disciy 


should have a} 


1so that there is no struggle, like the child’s 


stars.” 


these pine woods, and dimming the sun and 
“ The pleasure of beats the floor, of 

idiot that grinds his teeth: the pleasure of spite. 

poor child! is this your 


a child t an 


My 


hat 
best pleasure 7” 
‘“ Mother, all is changed in the same way, and at once, 


or the idiot’s, 


I never was so calm in my life as I have been since we 
left Warsaw.” 
“ Because you hate all. You say there is no strug- 


gle.” 
«“T hate all that 
waste of snow, and these 


has to do with the emperor. This 
, 


woods are his. 
«“ And the sun and stars 7” | 
“The sun and stars of Siberia, mother; and every 
thing that moves on his territory.’ 


You hate Andreas.” } 


“ Yes, mv dear: I see it all. 





She looked astonished and indignant at being asked, and 


get a knife into its heart while it is at the closest.” 

“ My child,” said her mother, mournfully, “why are | 
your thoughts for ever set upon revenge? Why—— ss 

“ Revenge !” cried Sophia, clenching her small fingers, 


There is a pleasure in 





swollen eyes when I have been sleeping. Your counte- 


and you are altered, 


It would be better 


}nance falls when you hear me laugh; 
mother, very f late. 
as calm as I am.” 


for 
« And for your father’ Would 


much altered 
you to be 


it be better for all if 


each grew indifferent? The casiest way then would be 
to live h in a cave alone, like wild beasts.” 
| * Much the casiest,” exclaimed Sophia, drawing a long 

cath, as if impatient of confinement beneath a roof. “1 

nso tired of the whole domestic apparatus,—the watch- 
ing and waiting upon one another, and coaxing and com- 
|forting, when we all know there can be no comfort ; 
the : 

“TI know nosuch thing. There is comfort, and I feel 
it. But I will not speak to you of it now, my dear, be- 
cause [ know you cannot enter into it.” 

«“ Not now, nor ever, mother.” 

“Yes, Sophia; hereafter. You cannot suppose that 


¢ 


” 
sent f ! 


your pre clings are to last through your existence 


An 
lie to what the sufferer had said of the enviableness of 


Her mother continued,— 
tl 


internal shudder was here visible which gave the 


her calm state of feeling. 


‘ Just tell 


yours in the next world?” 





me what you are to do with such a spirit as 




















“How do we know that there is another world 7” 
cried Sophta, impatiently. “I kn you told me so 
when I was a child, and that you think so still. But I 
see nothing to make one clreve it; but the con uy 
What i worn out, d to pieces and is done with 
Whatever is we ry Foes to eep and is conscious of 
nothing, and so it will be with us and the world about 
us. We shall soon be weary enough, and it is folly to 
pret nd that we shall therefore go somewhere to be more 
lively and active than ever. ‘The world is wearing out 
very fast: so every body hopes, unless it be the emperor. 
Let it fall to pieces then 1 be done with it, and the 
ooner the better.” 

“Tt will outlast your unbelief, child.” 

“ No, mother; mi i fi it is a progressive 
mind. A year ago, 1 we had bee ( ung | re, I should 
have expect 1 to se mn ch ts as Clara appre- 
hend when she looks fea fully 1 nd her I should have 
watched for flitting spirits among the rocks, and have 
sung hymns in the woods, and fancied they were heard 
and answered, because there are echor about u I am 
wiser now, and shall not go back i the old state. I sce 
things as they are, bleal ind ba ind ulless You 
will not find me amon e worshippers of Charmed 
Sea. I leave such wor p to the pr i 

And another 1 « \ ip to us to whom all 
things are not bleak and bare. But, Sophia, how far is 
your mind to be progres \ nd why, if there is oon 
to be an end of it 1” 

~~) phia Ww not prepare 1 with a very cle inswer to 
this She denied that, by J ( 1 she meant any 
thing proceeding reg ice toa plan. All that 
she meant was that she once believed a great many thin 
that she did not know, and now she only believed what 
her senses taught her. 

«“ And do you believe what actually passes before your 


enquired her mother. 
« Why, one would think,” 


eyes 
id Sophia, half laughin a 





“Who would not? The mean-souled, cringing |“ that you knew what passed within one. Do you know, 
wretch !” jmother, all the things that I see are often so like shadows 
« And Taddeus ?~you hate Taddeus, Sophia.” lor dreams, that Iam obliged to touch and grasp them be- 
Sophia was some time before she answered; but, as| fore I am sure that I am awake!” 
Lenore continued to look steadily in her face, she at} “I know it, my dear. Your life is like the adventure 
length said in a low voice, but not you aware how sure sleep- 
“ Mother, I loathe him. When he is away, I can turn ure that they know better what they 
my thoughts from it: but when I am with him,—that}are about than those who are awake? I do not ask you 
limp of his,—his voice,—they make my heart sick.” to take my word on any matters of faith. I only ask you 
“‘ Grief made your heart sick, my child ; and you can-/|to believe the word of one who has never deceived you, 
not separate that grief from the sight of your brothe r’s {that there is calmness to be had without hating, and com- 
lameness, or from the voice which told you the tidings. | fort without superstition.” 
These things are not T'addeus: though, alas! he suffer «Tf you mean to tell me so from your own experience, 
from your hatred as if they were. But, Sophia, how is! mother, I must believe you: but if you are going to gell 
this wounded spirit of yours to be healed?” me that Ernest is calm and Paul comfortable, that is a 


} 


“ O! let nobody think of healing it, mother. I am hap-|difl 
a’s turn. ! pier 


asitis. I am happier than you. You rise with 


erent thing.” 
“T can tell you of myself, my child. I am not happy, 
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| it would ! P) lence to pretend to be so | painful to him from being overstrained. Presently they Jin return, was more angry than ever when we first of- 
— » not w mfort. You speak of swollen'saw their little friend Clara in an odd situation, which !fered him a hare-skin for a quarter of his mutton, and 
eve it tes other cau { i ef. Nicht afforded some relief to their form lity. She was doing |told him that you would give him a wicker seat and bas- 
is the time { nd there are some who can sel-| battle with a large bird, the Russian turkey, which had |ket for the same hare-skin. And his wife thought us 
dom look up into t tarry heavens without the homage | been caught in a snare laid by Andreas, Clara had been \fools for offering to take three or four ounce-skins in ex- 
of emotion You y my countenance falls when you king round and round at a safe distance, pondering |change for two of Clara’s mats. But now they begin to 
lauch d I dare say it is true, f ur laugh now gives; how best to attack the creature, whose flapping wings | find it convenient for those who have little merchandise 
me more pain than an id T hear. But even this is| and threatening countenance might well seem alarming to}to barter away, to make some one article a sort of rouch 
not a hopeless pain. I believe that every thing proceeds | a little girl. |measure of the value of the rest.” 
aecording to a planj—the progression of your mind, as “ Stand aside, my dear, and I will despatch him,” said | «The women like the plan, I will answer for it,” said 
well as of yonder morning star towards its setting,—the | Taddeus, and the turkey forthwith ceased its clamour. |Paul. “ Instead of having to carry the carcass of a 
working out of your suliering, and of Cy prian’s punish-} «TI will carry him home; he is too heavy for you,” |whole sheep about with them, with a bench and a bun- 
ment : , said Sophia, “and you will go with ‘Taddeus. You dle of clothing, perhaps, in addition, with the chance of 
At the mention of the name, Sophia flinched as if| know so mu h better——” having to convey them all home again, because nobody 
ed through the irrow. ‘I'he next moment, she “J can’t go to-day,” replied the child. “I went yes-|may happen to want just these things at this very tin 4s 





waved fiercely at her mother, who met her eye with aj terday, and there is a great deal indeed to do at home.” |and in these very quantities, they have now only to tic 





| the little house-keeper gave a very sage account of} up their package of skins, and go out bargaining, trusting 























cr do iv, my child, in avoiding all men-| the domestic duties that lay before her. |that those who want mutton will come in like manner to 
tion of i » Jong. Nav; hear me. We each Sophia would not listen to some, and promised to dis-|them. O, yes; the burden-bearers must find their account 
teow that h erpetual r thoughts: that every | charge others ; but, seeing that the child looked distress-|in their being, at last, a medium of exchange.” 
foot-fall is taken { , every deep tone felt to thrill us| ed T'addeus declared that she should go where she liked,} “ But how is it that they had none before?” said 
like his; every lung the 1 bird over her shoulders, and sent her trip- 'T'addeus. “ One would have thought that the burden- 
p, moth top. Nobody can—nobody dares—! ping homewards. bearers, at least, would havo been driven to such a de- 
hh R y andi ‘ : } In the midst of the next wood the y saw somebody | vice long aco.” 
Vo one eak tly, love; but} moving among the firs at adistanee. Sophia changed “ Burden-bearers have more bright ideas than their 
ca t pre tour remembering him. You would mur, as she always did on distinguishing a human lords allow them to make use of,” observed Paul. «I will 
not wish it.” {figure in unfrequented places. Another soon appeared, | ask my good lady whether she ever thought of such a 
Yes, I would have him { tten—utterly.” | whose aspect left no doubt as to who the first was. They |thing, while she roved about in the south at her mother’s 
No, Sophia, t ( ; Ttw i my shoul-}| were Paul and his wife. heels.” 
Ai + vo t col ion that you loved} “ Well met!” cried Sophia, disengaging herself from And Paul beckoned to his wife, Emilia, (for so he had 
him; it was to1 ' u both came, when your love| her brother, and running on to meet them. ‘ You three |ealled her,) and by means of gesticulations, and gibber- 
was not too « { pathy ; and by me, there-} will take care of one another admirably ; and, Paul, your jish, of which T'addeus could make nothing, learned from 
fore, ll vour lo neve e forgotten. Tf it were for-| wife will carry Taddeus’s gun when he is tired, and you |her that the men of the southern tribes valued their pos- 
tien, | could I t t for forgiveness for you? You} will see him safe on the way home; and the game may | sessions at so many horses, or so many sheep, and that 
will ask me whiy I should either hope or pr 1y for you. It j lic any where that he chooses to put it till the evening, |they had no other measure. 
is because I have faith; and I have faith beeause [ have} and I will go for it. And, O Paul, we want some more | “ As clumsy folks as the patriarchs themselves,” pro- 
not, like you, been tried beyond my strength. [ have your| money sadly, and you must give us some, for our guns {nounced Paul, « though the world is so many ages older. 
father left me, and my deprivations are therefore nothing ire not to be trusted to shoot it. You see we cannot get|Only conceive what a method for rovers to carry their 
to yours; nothing to make my heart sick, if yours were} more money without better guns, nor yet better guns | purses ! Instead of a pocket-book, or a money-bag, o1 
fess 80.” | without more money.” leven a package of skins, to have to transport herds ot 
Sophia grieved her mother by coldly entreating that} © And Sophia took flight without any resistance from |horses, and droves of sheep spreading half a mile square. 
she 1 t not add to her sorrows in any way. She was| her brother, who could not indeed very reasonably require Why, a rich man must keep a dozen salaried purse-bear- 
o far from be tried beyond her strength, that at pre-| her to be the companion of Paul’s wile in a sporting ex-jers, instead of having his wealth in his pocket, or under 
sent she did not feel herself tried at all. Nobody could] pedition. lock and key.” 
have less occasion for eflort, for strength. That was all] “Do not forget the advantage,” replied Taddeus,— 
over long ago. She must beg that she might occasion no| ‘no small one in the deserts of Asia,x—of being able to 
uneasine Nothing could be further from her wish. | CHAPTER IV. jeat one’s money when one is hungry, whieh is not th 
“T take you at your word,” said Lenore, with a calin-] le e with gold and silver, nor even with our skins.” 
ness which v the result of strong effort, for she saw} ee ee eee ee | “True: but still they might easily have other deno- 
that the moment for indulging tenderness was not ye t} It does not follow that Sophia had lost her senses be-|minations of money for common use on small occasions.” 
come. “take you at your word. [f you wish to save| cause she talked of shooting money,—of replenishing | “Even as we may, if necessary. At present, our 
me uneasin o with ‘Taddeus to-day,” lthe funds of the litle company by means of rifle and | money serves either for use or exchange. We can either 








«QO certainly. Tt will a be very creditable day to begin,|} powder. It only follows that their money was not made |make mittens of our mouse-skins, and leggings of our 
too: a fine day for sport, if we can but get out before the} of gold and silver. hare-skins, or give them in return for fish and rye-bread ; 
fors come on. Those fo i » choking, and this smoke | “T think, Paul,” said Taddeus, “you change your and hereafter-———” 
too! Between the two, one can seareely breathe any la ms as often as a court-lady varies her dress. ‘The last | “ Hereafter,” interrupted Paul, “the Siberians may 
where. What is there wanting to be done before I go ?} time we met, you were earrying a lance twice as long | grow civilised enough to have money that is fit for no- 
Is there nothing that I can do to save you trou = las vourself, and to-day you have a bundle of arrows.” |thing but to he money, like the paper-medium of our mer- 

Lenore shook her head, and said no more. | « According to our game should be our arms. When |chants ; but it will hardly be in our time. There is gold 

“One | besides,” said Sophia, returning from the} we begin to hunger for bear's flesh, I carry a lance, and jand silver money still in every country in Europe, and 
door; “| with because you wish it: but if) bring old Alexander with me to teach the creature to|eold and silver are used for ornaments and dinner ser- 
he dares to whisper Cp) eee juat on its hind legs, convenient for a thrust. I tell him vices as well as for coinage. But my good woman has 

“ He will not.” | he will he qualified to lead one about the strects of W ar- | something more to tell us. Do look at her now, and say 

“ You are sure ?” |saw by the time we get back. ‘To-day, I come out for} whether you ever saw a European wife wait so prettily 


“ Quite sure. [advised him not, and I have his pro-| skins,—sables if [can get them ; and am my wife’s pupil |for leave to speak. 








mise.” jfor the occasion. She made these arrows,—blunt, you} Taddeus had no pleasure in witnessing the slavish de- 
“Whyw I not assured of this before? It might have}see, so as not to injure the skins, and she is to bring | light testified by Emilia when her lord seemed disposed 
saved you much pain.” {down the first we see, She carries my rifle, however, | to attend to her. He turned away from seeing her load- 
“ Who could venture, my dear? J lthat we may not lose the chance of other game by the led with caresses with ne urly as much disgust as if they 
“ You have ventured, you see, and where is the harm?’ | way.”’ jhad been stripes ; and his thoughts glanced proudly and 
sked Sophia, with a stuf smile. As she turned away|  « Are your sable-skins for sale or « xchange ?”’ |p infully towards the dau hters and sisters of the heroes 
wain, she thought within herself | «@Q, for sale, to be sure. Our money system must!of Poland. He was in a reverie when Paul called him 
‘If 1] could feel in any way as I used to do, I should} extend very much before we shall want so valuable a me-|to look at a little ornament of virgin silver which Emilia 
be full of remorse for treating my mother so coldly. But} dium. The inhabitants of a poor hamlet can get on a tearried at the end of each of the thick braids of hair which 
it cannot hurt her, as [ am also different towards every long time with copper and silver before they bes in to}hung down on cither side her head. 
body else. Noy; it cannot hurt her: and so——it does} want gold: and mouse, ounce, and hare skins may serve “She says,” continued Paul, “ that the women carried 
not signify No ” fus at present as well as sables could do. But how do/on exchanges among themselves which their lords had 
Yet at this very moment, Sophia felt her flesh cre p| your neighbours take to your plan of exchange by a me- nothing to do with. These bits of silver, with a very 
at the sound of ‘Taddeus’s | ing tread approaching. j div 1? Do they see that it 1s more conv nient than bar-|few of gold, are liked the best ; then come bright pebbles, 
‘T am going with you, Taddeus,” said she, lightly,! ter?” and lastly, flakes of something which I take to be the 
ie ire to teach ine t vad and fire;” and she talk-| ‘Many do; and this is the reason why we are in|semi-transparent mica that we were talking of making 
c mut of her mother’s hearing, when she became} want « f mn We skins, as So} hia told you. The man who | windows of.” 
suddenly silent. was vexed with us for not taking a whole sheep, when “Their lords might, for onee, have condescended to 
Shi is not the |e s obsequious f y her brother, watch-] we really did not want to lave more than a quarter of {receive a lesson from them,” observed Taddeus, © ‘The 
ing eV wotion, and offering attentions which were! one, and had nothing so valuable as a whole one to give |ladies used the more convenient media, m my opinion.” 
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“TI think we might take the hint,” said Paul. «1! | bird were yet spread. The duck sprang ccnvulsively out} the game he wanted. e hew ill moving on- 
question whether we shall not soon find ourselves in dif-|of the water, plumped in again, and sank; but the lady} wards, and Paul was nohor ew where, Emi 
ficulties, not only as to the quantity but the quality of our] was already up to the middle in the water. She, too, } be to look about h p into \ coul 
money. Our skins get sadly worn by passing from hand | dived, and presently reappeared with the pre tween| tenance of some anxiety, and a ture implying that 
to hand; and our neighbours will refuse to take them | her teeth, seizing upon two more untort Le which] either felt very cold, or expect to feel so. It 
when the hair is all off, and they look like nothing better | happened to be within reach, strangled them, shook the} lad not been one of the most tr 3 Ts us had 
than bits of old leather.” water from their oily plumage, and laid them down at 1own. The sun, verv low in the vy. 1 hone with 

«“ Besides,” observed Taddeus, “ there are no means of| her husband’s feet. hen she returned for the arrow », hazy Licht, in w = ve here was me 
keeping those of the same denomination of equal value. | which had been first shot, fownd, and presented it, and] ‘There had wind, and that little had 
One mouse’s skin may be as good as another, at first ;| retired behind the sportsmen, wringing her hair and ¢ r=} not ( of frost. The heave ‘ tv, and there was 
but it depends on how much each circulates, and on what} ment, and being ready for further orders. Paul could}a very dark line to winds : t this was so usual, as 
care is taken of both, whether they are equally fit to be} not restrain his admiration at all this. Unlike the | ‘ t ! firs which now began to 
made mittens of at the close of the season. There will} who awaits such performances from his squaw in pro-| itself | 1, that T'addeus would 1 taken no 
be endless trouble whenever our neighbours begin to look | found gravity, and takes no notice when the \ | \ fit 3 ia had not peared to do 
sharp, choose which mouse’s skins they will take in ex-) he clapped, shouted, looked as if he was gotg to jump in Com | ot having yet been 
change, and which not.” jafter her, and rewarded her, wet as she was, with a kiss} established between | ind hi porter, he could not 

“There is another danger,” responded Paul, “ though land a hearty shake of the hand, when the adventure was} make out the extent of her { till s! t length slipped 
a distant one. ‘The seasons here do not atfect all ani-| over. | 1 under the arm which lean wr shoulder, climbed 
mals alike, and a winter that may freeze our poor little Traddeus seemed to admire the duck more than the! a ueighbouring pine like the nimblest of the squirrels that 
mice in their holes, may do no harm to the ounces or} lady. harboured near, and uttered a peculiar call, which could 


hares. Now, if it should happen that we could fora} ‘“ Whata splendid creature!” said he.“ What size !} be heard to a vast distance, from its unlikeness to any of 











whole year get no mice, and double the number of hares, | What proportions !”” he deep and grave sounds of a northern wilderness. She 
our whole commerce will become perplexed. No one will} “Aye, has she not? And such an eye, too i ine down, and poiuted the way back; refusing, by 
know whether he is rich or not, if the value of his money| —* Brilliant, indec a.’ igns, to wait for Paul, and seeming confident that he 
is totally changed ; and little Clara may find that she “So you can get over the slunt up from the nose. I} would immediately follow. He did not appear, however, 
can buy more with a single mouse’s skin than her father | think nothing of it; but, Alexander—” md again she climbed, and again she called, more loudly 
with the twenty hare-skins he will have been hoarding “ Beak, I should rather say. How jet black that beak} and hastily, as volumes of black clouds unrolled them- 
for years!” is! And the crest that rose and fell in its terror. And lves before the wind, and seemed to sink as well as 
“It is very difficult to devise a kind of money that is|the plumage! Clara had not a finer rose-colour ia all} spread. Taddeus saw that she apprehended snow, but 
steady in its value,” reqlied T'addeus. “ Metals will always | her cabinet.” | was not fully aware how very soon the atmosphere, in 
prove the best, I should think.” | «QO, you are talking of the duck! I thought you] its now approa hing state, becomes incapable of trans- 
“ Yes; because they may be divided into very small} meant Emilia; and [ ain sure there is the most to admire] mitting sound to any distance; and that if Paul was to 
portions ; and they are little subject to wear and tear ; and | in her of the two. But you have not seen half her ne bn warned homewards by the ery, it must be immediately. 
they carry great value in small bulk, so as to be conve-|complishinents yet. ‘here was no room for her to swim} It was not long before he ¢ considerably out ef 
nient in removal.” in that pond, She swims beautifully. You shall see her humour at finding that both his ¢ panions were safe 
“So far so good. All this is true of such chance bits} in some broad reach of the Sclinga some day, when she land well. He had concluded that sor accident had 
as are dangling at your wife’s shoulders; bits found near| goes to watch the beavers. She micht help them ¢ »} caused epeated alarms, and was vexed to have 
our smelting-house, or in the beds of rivers. But to make} build. On my honour, she can stay in the water for] been ¢ om a ve tempt ehe 
them as useful as they may be made, they must be coin-| hours together, and keep under to frighten me, till I ex- “ WW!” he ey weds “ft ‘ . , 
ed. Without this, they cannot be marked out into deno-/ pect never to. set her again. O, you have no idea y as an traveller's « . he Lell f 
minations, nor, if they could, would their value remain what she can do,” ln hing. I wonder the jade dared to take such a rty 
steady. We could only determine the denomination of! “She can s in the dark like an owl, you say, and} with me. She made my heart turn over, [ can tell you 
jagged, misshapen pieces of silver like those by perpetual] track game like a pointer, and fetch it like a spaniel, and] that. I thought of nothi less than that a w had 
weighing ; and there would be many gradations between | hearken like a deer, and run like an ostrich. Now, tell|/ hugged one of you. Before Iv frizhiened, [ would 
the weights required. And the circumstance of a thief| me what she can do like a woman.” ju t hear her, for you never saw such a beautiful animal 
running away with a handful, or of some lucky person} “Cook my dinner, and keep my house warm, and] as I was at the heels of. A black fox, if you will believe 
picking up a dozen pieces in a day, would change the | wait upon me.” me; but you won't; nor any body el for black foxes 
value, both of each denomination, and of all together, in| “So this is to be a woman, is it?” ire oftener scen than cauchi; and so eis winked at 
a way which can scarcely take place where the process “Yes; and a few other things. ‘To scrape lint and] for a tale-telling traveller, if one says what I am saying 
of coining has to be gone through, before the metals can lnurse the wounded was proper woman’s employment|/now. But it was a black fox, as ec as that is a white 
be used as money.” id wn in Poland yonder, As for the other things you} hare over your shoulder; and I should have had him in 


| 
Paul thought that beauty was a quality which should} value so much—the power of thinking, and reasonin s,| another minute, if that jade had not sent a call 
be taken into consideration in the choice of all things) and all that—where is the Polish woman that would not] through me when my shot should have gone through 
that man meant to possess himself of, from a wife to a| now be better without it!” | him. His coat would have been a fortune to me, My hut 
pair of mittens. Now, he thought gold and silver by far} “In the same way, I suppose, as their husbands and] would have been a palace presently, in comparison with 
the prettiest commodities that can pass for any length of| brothers would be better without either thoughts or fee 4 
time from hand to hand. lings. Polish men would be happier now as savages than 
jing PI 
seater . : | , : 
“Clara would give it against you there,” replied Tad-| as enslaved heroes, and, in like manner, women would | ju t because there is snow in the air! As if snow was 
deus. “She is a great admirer of bright feathers, and} be better as mere animals than as rational beings; the re-| as rare here as it is at 'l'imbuctoo!” 
would think such bunches of them as the Indians use as| fore, patriotism is to be eschewed by the one sex, and} And thus the disappointed sportsman went on growl- 
ing—not so that his wife could us 


that went 


EErnest’s, to say nothing of the glory of being the first of 
you to shoot a black fox, And to have been called off 























pretty a kind of money as need be devised. She had aj rationality by the other. This is your reasoning, is it] } She 
fine assortment of them in her little cabinet at home.| not?” lonly comprehended that, for som », her 
She was wondering, the other day, poor child, whose} “Let us have no reasoning, pray. All I mean is, th it] p tent lord was displeased with her uch 
hands they were in now, and saying how gaily they|I am sorry to see your mother look so wasted, and you I » make her look very peniter lanced 
would dress up the screen that she is weaving, to stand | sister so haggard; and that I wish they could be as happy] atthe threatening sky, when ‘laddeus pointed it out as 
between the door and the oven. She thinks our mouse-|as my little woman. There! she has started a sable.” her excuse, and stood, looking the quintessence of a 
skins very soft and pretty, too, and would like of all} And Paul, who had talked more gravity this day than] slave, till motioned to lead the way. 

things to have a snow-white hare for a favourite, that she | any day since the loss of the last battle in which he She led them nearly a traivht as w flic 
micht cherish its beautiful coat.” fought, bounded off to his sport. He was not recover-}a mode of proceeding more practical 1 that ce { 

“ Look, look!” cried Paul, “there 1s a Persian duck | able, for five minutes together, till near nightfall, going} than in many less wild. ‘The forests were not tangled, 
among the reeds. If I can get it for Clara, she need not! hither and thither, faster than 'Taddeus could follow him,| like those of a southern region, but composed of multi 
wish for a prettier bunch of feathers than it will make.) and having not a word to spare while taking aim, or|tudes of stems, bare to the height of some feet from the 
Shall I use powder, or try my arrows? I give you} beating about for a new prey. He was very careful of] ground. There were few small streams in the plains; 
warning that we shall heve a terrible din if I fire, whether} his friend, however, making signs to Emilia that she was] and those few were rendered passable by stepping-stones, 
I hit my mark or not.” lto attend upon and aid him to the utmest. At first,} the precise situation of which Ex i seemed to know by 

“'Try the arrow first, for the feathers’ sake. You can|'Taddeus would rather have been left to himself, and}instinct. Though it was now nearly dark e did not, 
but fire at last.” found it difficult to receive the lady’s kind offices thank-]in one instance, fail to arrive in a stra t line with the 

The arrow whizzed from Paul’s inexperienced hand | fully; but they really were offices of kindness, and so] passage over the stream: nor did she once pause, as if per- 
over the back of the beautiful bird, just touching the tuft} modestly and gently urged, t! his repugnance gave] plexed, when her companions saw nothing but a wilder- 
on its head. It set up a scream, which caused a splash-| way, and he soon submitted to have his infirmity relieved] ness of wood around them. There was no hope of star- 
ing in all the marshes for a mile round, and roused innu-| by one who was certainly a far better help in guiding,| light guidance this evenir The clouds hur ) 
merable woodcocks from their nests among the reeds.| walking, and preparing for sport, than either his moth emed to t ft! 
Emilia, out of patience that such a hubbub had ensued] or sister could have been. ; yw! Ie ' they were abo 
upon the failure of an arrow made by her, snatched the To his own rprise, he w ! the first to think to enwreath 1 carr’ e moving he- 
bow, and shot without more ado, while the wings ef the} returning home, though | lo presently obtammed all}meath them. It was tum v, Paul pereeived, to cea 
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his grumbling, 
hand than the chase 
a wood, a blinding, suffocating mass of snow was driven 
in their faces, and compelled them all to turn their backs 
if they wished to breathe. 
Emilia allow them one moment's pause; and perceiving 
that the lame l'addeus, who had long had some difficulty 


in proceeding in the usual manner, was utterly unable to | 


walk backwards, she snatched his handkerchief from his 
neck, hune it over his face like a veil, seized both his 
hands, and pulled him on thus blind-folded,. 

“Surely,” said 'laddeus, “we had better climb a tree, 


and wait till the drift is past.” 


I of a black fox. On issuing from|this as it would have been to Sophia, for she had been | gaged. 


accustomed from childhood to bear heavy burdens of | 
skins, and to bring faggots from the woods. Before | 

: A A | 
|by a scent of turpentine which reached her, but could 
| distinguish a red gleam through the veil of falling snow. | 


|had kindled the fire, 
|that is itinerants, who knew as well as any people in the 
| world how to keep body and soul together in all weathers 
|The present company consisted of three who were just 
|finishing their yearly circuit, and, having been detained | 


They were Siberian merchants— 


is something more important was on| direction of the fire. It was not so diflicult for her to do| The other dog did not do the same, being otherwise en- 


He was the torch-bearer, 
When Emilia had been led by the dogs to the place 
where Taddeus lay, and had reared him up insensible 


Not the more for this would|she was quite exhausted, she not only was encouraged |from under the drift, she found she could not charge her- 


self with both the body and the light, the one of which was 
nearly as indispensable as the other. She carried T'ad- 


Her appearance was somewhat startling to those who|deus as she had carried her husband, and made one of 


torch in his mouth ; and thus they proceeded, the drift 
sometimes being nearly as thick as ever, and threatening 


the tractable dogs mount to the top of all with a flaming 


to plunge them in darkness ; and sometimes slackening 
so as to allow gleams and flickerings to point out her 


«“ Aye, and have our feet frozen off, to say nothing of}on the road by the great increase in the number of their | former footsteps. 


noses and ears,’ replied Paul. “And supposing we 
lived till morning, how are we to get home through snow 
three yards deep, maybe, and not frozen to walking con- 


sistence 


|customers, in consequence of the emperor’s accession of | 
convict subjects, had found the autumn close upon them | 


| 


| while they were yet some way from their several homes. | 


She could think no more of T'addeus when she saw 
her husband dizzily falling back as often as he attempted 
to rise, and groaning with his torments. She was in 


! No, no; our only chance, if we have one, is|'They were now encamped for the night, and seemed to}consternation when she had examined his ancles and 


in getting on as far as the rocks, at any rate. But God lhave no other anxiety amidst this terrific wilderness than | feet ; and seizing a large knife and an earthen bowl that 


knows I can’t keep this up long.” 

Paul had more to say; for the last thing he ever 
thought of was leaving off talking; but his companion 
could no longer hear him. The snow, falling noisclessly 
as the light, yet stifled all sounds, and the last words of 
Paul’s which were heard, came like murmurs from under 
a pillow. When these had ceased for some little time, 
Taddeus addressed him, and got no answer. Growing 


I Paul was 


uneasy he put out his hand to feel for him. 
certainly not within some yards. Uttering now her first 
exclamation of fear, Emilia sprang back upon her foot- 
steps, motioning to Taddens not to stir, and in two mi- 
nutes returned with her husband, who had tripped and 
fallen, and been half buried in snow before he could 
recover himself. In order that this might not happen 
again, his wife slipped her girdle, and tied it round his 
arm, holding the other end herself, and dragging on their 
Jame friend as before. 

“This will never do,” said Taddeus, resolutely stopping 
short. «You two will be lost by lagging with me. | 
shall go back to the wood, and fare as I best may til the 
atorm is over: ind God speed you!” 

Paul answered only by pushing 
setting his back against addeus’s, so that the breadth of 


him vigorously on 


only one person was opposed to the drift, and one made 
a path for all. ‘This was an amendment; but 'T'addeus 
was still convinced that the two would get on better 
without him, and again he stiffened himself against being 
driven forward. 

‘1 am going back,” said he, very distinctly. “If the 
plain is passable in the morning, you will come and look 
for me. If not, never mind. You know J cannot be 
sorry to get quit so easily of such a life as mine.” 

Paul growled impatiently ; but, for once, 'Taddeus was 
too nimble for them. He had played them the slip, and 
they eroped after him for some minues in vain. 


“It does not much matter,” muttered Paul to himself. | 


“Tt is only being found a few feet further from one 
another eight months henee, when the snow melts. 
Emilia and [ will stay together, however; we will keep 


one another warm as long as we can. “I'is not so very 


cold now, though, to my feeling, as it was; and yet I} 
can scarcely tell whether Emilia grasps me or not. "Tis | 


the sleepiness that is so odd. One might choose a better 


time for going to sleep, though there is a big, soft, feather- 
bed about us. But L don’t believe I can keep awake two 
minutes longer. Holla! there! What's that? Why! 
is this Poland again! Aye, home: yes, yes. Why, 
mother, you have seen me faint before, and you did not 

‘reain so then. But it is so dark. Bring lights. Have 
ih, what? I carft hear you. My ears; 


you no lights? 
Good-night, 


—how they ring? Lights, I say! Eh? 
mother. [I’m sleepy. I--I can’t—good night.” 

And Paul ceased his muttering, having sunk down in 
the snow some moments before. 
to scream in his ear, to attempt to raise him, to chafe his 
limbs, and warm his head in her bosom. He made 
feeble resistance, as if angry at being disturbed; and in 
keeping this up lay the only chance. Before he became 
quite passive, a new hope crossed her. For one moment 
the drift slackened, ceased; and in that moment came 
tidings that help was not far off. There was yet neither 
gleam nor sound; but Emilia detected that there was 
wood-smoke in the air. She at once gave over her 
chafing, and shouting into the ears of the dying man, 
litted him on her back, and st : 


4 


Emilia did not cease | 


{that the frost should immediately follow the snow, in| 
lorder that the plains might be passable. They had | 
| banked up the snow in a cirele round them, and lighted | 
a huge fire within. A bearskin, stuck upon poles, | 
made a sort of tent covering, and one at a time was em- | 
ployed to prevent its becoming too heavily laden by the | 
drift. The others lazily fed the fire, as they lay on 
hides within the heat of it, and smoked their pipes and | 
| drank brandy as calmly as if they had been under the | 
best roof in ‘lobolsk. The glittering of the white wall | 
in the back-ground, the sparkling of the snow-flakes as | 
they drizzled thick and slanting over the darting veg 
had Jess of a domestic character than the retreat in which | 
ithe merchants alternately dozed and gossiped. The place | 


altogether looked very tempting to Emilia as she emerged | 
from the utter darkness, and stood dripping with her | 
load in the presence of the shoveller. ‘The man swore, | 
ithe dogs leaped up, the dozers roused themselves; and, | 
though vexed at the interruption, they could not refuse 
a place by their fire to the wanderers. 


More than this, however, they would not do. They 
were impenetrable about poor Taddeus’s fate; and as | 
they would not stir, Emilia was exposed to a sad struggle | 
vetween duty and inclination. Her husband began to} 
revive almost immediately, and she believed that there | 
was yet time to save his friend, if she could brine herself | 


: : | 
to leave the further cure of Paul to the merchants. 





She did her duty. Pointing out to the smokers the 


method in which they were to proceed, and in which they | 


were indeed much practised, she seized a handful of | 
brands, some of which might, she hoped, escape being } 
quenched, called the dogs without ceremony, and stalked | 
forth again the way she had come, the brands casting a 

scant red lizht for a few moments only before she dis- | 
appeared. | 

The shoveller nearly forgot his duty in looking out and | 
listening, for he was better aware than his mates below 
what Eniilia had to contend with, He began to give her } 
lover, and his companions to swear at the probable chance | 
of losing their dogs, before there was any sign of motion | 
near. 

* Keep that man quiet, can’t ye?” the watchman cried. | 
“T want to listen.” 

“He won't be still,” they replied. 
ltwitches are on him. We have warmed him too soon. | 
You should see him floundering like a duck in the water. 
Listen how he moans.” 

«* Move him farther from the fire, then, and make him 
hold his tongue. I could not hear the dogs two yards 
off with such a screeching coming up from between you.” 

As soon as Paul began to collect his ideas, he kept his 
|pain more to himself, and began to listen as eagerly as 


| 


“His pains and | 


any body for sounds from afar. 

«“T see something ; but it cannot be the light she car- 
ried, it is so high up in the air,” proclaimed the watch- 
man. “It is coming this way, however. No: it is out. 
| Aye; there it is again. It was a thick wreath that hid it. 
| Now, where is it gone ?” 

Paul scrambled up on his hands and knees, intending to 
| play the watchman too; but he could not yet stand. His 
| feet were as numb as ever, though his ancles burned with 





jpain. The light was not out, and it came riding in the 
ain. It} 





{ . . 
jair, dimly dancing, and then steadily blazing 


lay near, she disappeared behind the fire. A fearful 
howl from each of the dogs gave the next tidings of her. 
The merchants swore that they would cut the animals’ 
tongues out if this bark brought any more strangers in 
upon them. ‘They presently saw that their dogs would 
never howl more. Emilia appeared with a bowl full of 
recking blood in one hand, and the carcasses of the two 
poor animals in the other: and immediately proceeded, as 
if she saw and heard nothing of the fury of the merchants, 
to pour the warm blood down the throats of Paul and 
‘T'addeus, and to cover up their feet in the bodies which 
she had slain and ripped up for the purpose. When the 
enraged owners seized her two braids, and pulled them 
as if they would have divided her scalp, she quietly lifted 
the great knife to either side of her head and severed the 
hair. When they griped her by the shoulders, as if they 
would have shaken her to pieces, she ducked and dis- 
appeared behind the bearskin. When one of them 
wrenched the knife from her, and made a thrust in his 
passion, she leaped through the fire, and took up a po- 
sition, with a flaming pine-splinter in each hand, which 
they did not choose to brave. As soon as Paul could 
make himself heard, he offered the value of many dogs, 
if they would let his wife alone; and, as the animals 
could not be brought to life again, the owners saw that 
their best wisdom would be to make as good a bargain as 
they could. 

Paul not only offered this high compensation under 
immediate apprehension for his wife’s safety, but thank- 
fully confirmed the bargain when she was sitting securely 
beside him, or helping him to use his stiff limbs, by lead- 
ing him to and fro in the little space beside the fire. He 
felt that he should be paying for the restoration of his 
own feet, and perhaps of Taddeus’s life ; for he much 
doubted whether either limbs or life could have been 
saved by other means than Emilia had so promptly 
adopted, and the efficacy of which she, in common with 
other natives, well knew. The suspicion never crossed 
him that he might not be able to fulfil his engagement, 
and that these men were now in possession of the very 
wealth he had promised them. 

The whole party not only lived till morning, but were 
of better cheer when the day dawned than they had been 
twelve hours before. ‘The two sportsmen were weak 
and stiff, and not a little dispirited when they looked out 
upon the dreary waste around, and pondered how they 
were to reach home; but the danger and the fearful 
battling with the elements were over. 

The sky was still dark, but the air so serene, that if a 
solitary snow-flake had found its way from the clouds, it 
would have sauntered and danced through the air like a 
light leaf in autumn. There were no such flakes, how- 
ever, and all the snow that the atmosphere of the globe 
could be charged with seemed to be collected within 
view. Snow was heaped on the eastern mountains, and 
tumbled in huge masses among the stark, black rocks at 
their base ; snow was spread to a vast depth upon the 
steppe, as far as a horizon which it made the eyes ache 
to attain, clearly distinguishable as it was from the leaden 
sky ; snow was spread, like a cushioned canopy, over the 
black woods which extended northwards for many miles. 
Amidst this waste of whiteness, black waters lay here and 
there in pools, or in wide reaches of rivers; and in other 
parts there was a rushing of the currents, and a smashing 


| was preceded by one of the dogs, leaping backwards and land tumbling of the young ice, which hac begun to form, 
ind struggled forward in the | forwards between the little camp and the patty behind. |but was already giving way at the touch of light and of 
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more temperate airs. All this was dreary enough ; but 
the smoke of the smelting-house could be seen far off: 
home was visible, if they could but reach it. 

The merchants traveled back with the party, in order 
to receive the promised compensation for their dogs ; and 
Paul was not a little amused with the accounts they gave 
of their mode of traffic. 

“You must have a troublesome journey of it, some- 
times, friend,” he observed to the man next him, who 
had, like all his brethren of the craft, picked up enough 
of the languages of the various people he dealt with, to 
be able to carry on something like a conversation. “ You 
must have a troublesome journey in such weather as this,” 
said Paul to him; “but you are free from the danger of 
being robbed, as people of your trade are in some coun- 
tries. It is very hard, when they have disposed of their 
wares, and begin to enjoy the lightness of their load, and 
the goodly look of the gold and silver they carry in their 
bosoms, to be stopped in the dark and robbed, or to wake 
in the morning and find their pouch as empty as their 
packs. You are never so robbed, I suppose ?” 

The Siberian indulged his scorn at the idea of gold 
and silver, and thought that those who carried their 
wealth in such small compass deserved to lose it. How 
much better, he urged, was a pack of skins, or a drove of 


10uld not 


made somewhat steady, by a standard which sl 
vary very much.” 

The merchant thought things had better go on as they 
were, Gold and silver coins were much more valuable 
among the wise people that lived westwards than among 
the simple folks to the east. 

“As gold and silver, certainly,” said Paul; “for s 
Eve i 


vages have little notion of their being valuable. 
my wife there wore as much gold as a duchess would hav« 
been glad of, the first time I saw her, and would have 
given it all away for as many steaks of horse-flesh as she 
carried ounces of precious metal. But, as money, some 
such article would be useful to savages in the same way 
as to civilised people. It would save their time and la- 
bour, and prevent their being cheated by you, Mr. Mer- 
chant.” 

The merchant still remained an enemy to innovation ; 
like all who profit largely by things as they are. So Paul 
pursued, 

“ T assure you I can speak to the want savages have of 


money. Even in our little company, inhabiting only tive 


huts in all—— “ 
« You are not going to call us savages,” sternly inter- 
rupted ''addeus, who had just joined his friend. 


“QO yes, am. What would you have more savage 





black cattle, or a sledge-load of rye-flour, which no man | 
could hide in his bosom and slip away with! Though 
Paul thought robbery a bad thing, he did not consider | 
the not being subject to it the very first quality in money. | 
He asked why the merchant mentioned three kinds of 
money ; and whether all his customers did not agree to | 
use the same. 

“Oh, no! Some give us all things that they make or | 
grow in return for our tea from China, and the pepper | 
we buy from abroad, and the clothing we bring from 'To- | 
bolsk. 
others, again, only rye.” | 

“That is, they use these articles respectively as 
money.” 

“ Yes; and what we take as money in one district we 
sell as merchandise in another. 

‘So you use no coin at all.” 

“ Not here. We travel along a vast line; and he 
stretched his arms east and west with a most important 
look. “In the west, we do as they do in the west; we 
pass the emperor’s coin. 


Others give us only skins; others only cattle ; | 


In the cast, we do as they do| 


in the east——we make no objection to whatever gain | 
they put in our way.” | 

“ But do they make no objection? It seems to me | 
that there must be perpetual objections. One says, | 
‘Give me wool for rye.’ 





‘I have rye enough,’ says the | 
shepherd. 
‘Fish.’ 
and says, ‘Give me fish for rye.’ 
no rye, but skins; so, even if the hunter happily wants 
rye, the cultivator has to manage three bargains before he 
can get his wool. ‘This seems to me a system open to 


vator. So the cultivator goes to the fisherman, 


many objections.” 


“ Yes; the people are as long in exchanging their fish | hands lately, made of cuttings from the jags 
But what | other mouse-skins.’ 


and their furs as in catching and curing them. 
is that to us?) We reckon upon spending twice as much 
time where there 








make our gain accordingly.” 


« Aye, to the injury of your customers: they lose their | labour too much for gain. Besides, this was probably a} 
time in bargaining, and by not dividing their labours; and | first experiment ; 
they also pay you largely for the loss of your time. Truly,|have been a rising up early, and sitting up late, to make 
Why do not you tea h patch-work hare-skins or sables,—if we should ever attain 


they are losers in every way. 


them to use money '—then you would finish your traffic, !so high a denomination of money.” 


and get home before these storms could overtake you.” | 


The merchant laughed, and said that some ways were |« 
better for some kinds of people, and others for others. | ¢ 


The thing that took the most time, after all, was the!take him at his word.” 


measuring quantities of different articles against one an- | 
other, and agreeing upon their value. 


cost him, and nobody could judge in the same way of his |: 


neighbour's: a third party was necessary to decide be- | « 
tween them. k 


“ Oh, aye; and you merchants are the third party, and , watched, and not get off so easily the next time he was 


so have the pronouncing upon the value both of the goods |« 
you buy and the goods you sell. 
able to you to keep exchange in this rude state ; but it 1 


It may be very profit- || 


would be a prodigious convenience and saving to the || 
people to have the value of their produce measured, and |: 


lsister, for that matter; ten times a-day she looks as savage 


jand your sister like a hunted tiger-cat. 


‘What do you want most?’ asks the culti- | ours.’ 


The fisherman wants | was a Pole among us who would steal.” 


3 barter as where there is sale; but we |low a denomination worth the labour.” 


Every man could !ishment of counterfeiters of the current money, namely, 
tell how much trouble and expense his own article had | pouring it molten down the throat, [ came as near to it 


than our way of passing last night! or our huts! or ow 
implements? or all about us on this side Irkutsk ?” 

« That has nothing to do with the matter. You are 
talking of a social arrangement, and its subjects ; and 
when the subjects are civilised, you cannot show by thei 
example how the arrangement suits a savage state. | 
suppose you allow that we, as Poles, are civilised.” 


“Why 


now, who can look more savage than Ernest when you 


“Savage ; 


absolutely savage,” persisted Paul. 


catch him talking to the spirits of the Charmed Sea, o1 
here u W he re 


was there ever a savage, if it is not Andreas when any 


whoever else is it that sets him raving t 


one alludes to his iron chest at Warsaw! Or your own 





as 
“As your wife,” said Taddeus, moved beyond his pa- 
tience. 
“Just so; only my wife is more like a faithful dog, 
Sut, as | was 


saying, Mr. Merchant, even in our little company, we 
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and the seams still remain visible to the curious eye 


The public has the advantage over counterfeiters where 
leather money is used.” 
“And how many advantages knaves have over the 


public where leather money is used, we m ty live to see,” 
observed ‘Taddeus. He was right; it was not necessary 
for them to be many hours older to ascertain this point. 

They were yet at a considerable distance from home 
when they heard shouts ringing among the rocks before 
them, and saw one or two dark figures moving among 
the snow in the plain. ‘he young men answered the 
shouts, and made signals, the most conspicuous they 
could devise. ‘The merchants at once became exceed- 
ingly inquisitive about the exact situation of Paul's 
abode ; and having learned it, were suddenly in far too 
great a hurry to go any farther. As for the promised 
payment, the sportsmen were welcome to the dogs, un- 
less indeed they would give their arrows and a rifle, and 
the game they carried, in consideration of the loss. Paul 
hed over his valuable new arrows, ‘l'addeus over his 


only rifle, and both over th 


skins Which they were con- 
veying home to be made money of, and which they had 
managed to retain with that view through the whole ad- 
venture. ‘They could not refuse, however, considering 
what the m irtyred dogs had done for them ; so thy y sur- 
rendered their goods, and returned from this me morable 
sporting expedition much poorer than they set out; and 
the merchants retired precipitately in the opposite diree- 
tion. 

At an abrupt turn of the rock they came upon Sophia, 
who was alone, busily engaged in tracking the path they 
had followed after parting from her the preceding day, 
and sounding in the snow. Sometimes she looked in- 
tently into the black stream which flowed sullenly by, 
and then renewed her sounding, so eagei Vy; that she did 


} 


not perceive the approach of tl 


the young men and Emilia, 


Their footsteps could not be heard. She started when 


they came close up to her, and said, with an indescribable 
expression of countenance, 

“«Q, you are safe, are you ? We have all been out 
since dawn to look for you. You will tind my mother 
farther on. ‘They would not spare my father from the 
er all!” 


“ You are disappointed, id ‘Taddeus, in a low and 





mine.——So you are saf 





bitter tone. “ You hoped to see me You were 





presently found we could not get on without a medium} 


And he explained their device of skins] 


of exchange.” 
of three several values. ‘he merchant seemed more 
amused than he could well account for, and asked if all] 
were so honest that nobody stole this kind of money. 

“Jt is never stolen entire,” replied Paul. “Such a 


theft would be detected at once in so smal] a society as 


«“ Even supposing,” interrupted Taddeus, “ that there 


“Take care how much you answer for, friend,” sai 
Paul. 
has been abstracted, some expert fingers have been at 





«“T was going to say, that though no entire skin 


work clipping. A curious mouse-skin came into my 
and ed res ol 


«Indeed! I should not have thought an article of so 





«Some people—you know who [ mean,—think no 
| 


and if it had succeeded, there woul 


) 

«“ Well; but what did you do to the miser; for I con- 
‘ude you mean him? He is no Pole, remember; he 
loes not like to be considered so, and we may as well 


«“ Since I could not threaten him with the ancient pun- 


is I could. I fried a bit of the tail, and made him eat it, 
mn pain of being pilloried at the mouth of the mine. 
hen I let him burn the rest, and told him he should be 
‘aught clipping and manufacturing money. I dare say 
ie cursed our medium for not being metal. You may 
nelt metal, and nobody knows how many clippings a 
ump is made of; but piece a skin as neatly as you may, 


ind daub over the inside as cleverly as Andreas himself 





praying to find my body in those waters. 


«“ |] do not pray,” said Sophia potushty. 
«“ Not to demons 2” asked her 
“ What and where are they?” enquired she, 


brother, 
laughing, 
And she turned to go home wit it objecting to her 
brother’s construction of what she had becn doing. 

“]T wish Emilia had let me alone last night,” thought 


Taddeus. “No; W hat would be- 


come of her with poor Sophia for her only child !”’ 


there is 1 mother. 


And as he shufiled forward painfully to meet his mo- 
ther, he felt that there was vet 
if Poland should not be redeemed. 


ymething to live for, even 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 
TRAFFIC IN THE WILD 
There was a very good reason for the merchants turn- 
ing back when they discovered whither they were being 


They had not on! 


of their traffic in the little settlement during the absence 


conducted. made an enormous profit 


vl thre cinployment of the rest 
ut had carried off nearly all the 
They had frighten- 


of the young sportsmen, a 
of the men in the mine, | 
skins they could lay their hands on. 


ed Clara, and cheated Sophia, out of their respective 


stocks, and fairly robbed Le re » that, with the ex- 
ception of half a dozen ski too much worn to be sale- 
able, and therefore left bel 1, the litthe company was 
once more moneyless. Some of them looked rather 


grave upon the discovery of this new inconvenience, and 


not the less because the weather was now of the dubious 


kind which sets in at the end of autumn, ind renders 


the pursuit of game impracticable for a few weeks. But 


nobody looked so dismal as Andrea vhocould not hold up 
his head for some days afte this new mistortune. The 
loss of anv thine once posse ed was to him the most in- 


tolerable of evils; and it certainly seemed to be the one 


m which he was to have no rest. “I would be deaf, 
dumb, and blind to be rich,” was the sentiment which 


had been heard to escape from him in his agony. He 
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was not deaf, dum, or blind; but neither was he rich. 
«J would | direct nder the sun in the sandy desert, 
t! north pole, if I could get 
! t ’ of hi piratio He was 
1 ( tn : yas to get gold; 

) a muche-tried 3 n, and appear- 
ed \ ‘ r tion when the next 

i iy their neigh f the purpose of 
making pi ha ( Ui \ 1. 

This little market presented a curious scene. It was 
held near the mouth of the mine, and either on holidays 
or at leisure hours; so that yups of grimefaced miners 
stood to look on, or took part in_ the traffic, it they 
chanced to have any herewith to conduct it. It 
seemed remarkable t! hould be an unbounded 
store of what is comm considered wealth beneath 
their fect, and piles of of shining silver in the 
smelting-house at hand, le the traffickers were ex- 
changing the oods Jaboriously, and with perpetual dis- 


putes, for one another, or for some common commodity 


which bore a different value according as it was wanted 
Andreas 


for use orto serve asacl culating medium. 











THE CHARMED SEA. 





wanted money to do it with, came to him with so many 
oods that at last he was tempted, and gave the 


offers of 
mouse-skin for a quiverful of blunt arrows and a wooden 
bowl] and platter. 

«QO dear!” thought Clara, 
very bad bargain; for the bowl and platter, 
arrows, are worth as much as these trumpery pattens.”” 

She could not help following to see who would have 
The woman who held it seemed 


“T have certainly made a 


her mouse-skin next. 
to have a great wish for a hunting knife; for she passed 
by a variety of offered goods, and pushed through a 
rroup of cager sellers, to where Ernest stood leaning on 
his lanee, and observing what was going forward. She 
seized the knife with one hand, as it was stuck in his belt, 
and proffered the money with the other; but Ernest 
smiled, and made signs that he had no wish to sell his 
knife. 

«“ What have you to do with it, my dear?” he enquir- 
ed, struck with Clara’s look of anxiety. “ You look as 
if you wished me to part with my knife.” 

“This was my mouse-skin,” she replied, half crying, 
“and look,—this is all I got for it!’ 

“Indeed! I could make a better bargain than that for 
let us try; and perhaps I may get both a 











how. 


you 


better pair of pattens and my knife back again soon, if 





we manage cleverly ; and if not, your father will lend 
me his knife till I can get another from Irkutsk.” 

And the good-natured Ernest made the exchange for 
Clara’s sake; and, moreover, bought the pattens, which 
he declared he wanted very much. 

Clara had too much sense of justice not to insist on 
his taking something more ; and Ernest promised to ac- 
first mat she should make. 

« And now,” said he, “we will look out for the best 


‘ept the 


pair of pattens in the market; but you must not be in a 


hurry to make your bargain this time. What else would 


you like to have ?” 
‘There were so many tempting things in sight that it 
was somewhat diflicult to choose : and she was half-fright- 


ened by the eagerness with which she was courted when 


she was perec ived to be one of the favoured five monecy- 
holders. She grasped Ernest’s hand, and clutched her 
treasure, and saw nothing of Sophia’s signs of impati- 
ence, while engaged in negotiation. 
ind to her own utter astonishment, she presently found 
herself mistress of a perfect pair of pattens of the finest 
wicker-work, a e package of tea which had just 
| the frontier, pepper enough to last the winter, 








and some others cast lon glances towards the store- 
houses of the metals p 1 by their labour; but there 
was alwavs an amnpl ereen coats and red collars, 

of sabres and fire-arms,—and, above all, a full exhibi- 
tion of the knout: in the face of which terrors, no one 
could « 1of { i l mineral wealth, 
coined or ut | 

The next was a iewhat awkward market-day for 
the Polish crs. Ha r | 1 dis Pl ointed of getting 
game, t | 1 ! »sell d, having been robbed, 
they had »] ( } i) five or Six clipped and 
worl in i lime in perceiving the ad- 
vantag I { to the quantity of goods they 
might obtain in 13; but the discovery, when mad 
helped to ra the spirits even of Andreas himself; as 
did another ci ist whicl ed in some degree as 
a remedy of their new inconvenience,—the increased 
rapidity of the circulation of their 1 ioney. 

Sophia could never bring herself to take part in any 
social busine or amusement, and regula ly walked oll} 
into st le when there was a congregation of numbers. | 
To-day, she wanted to have Clara with her, and consent- 
ed, though un a sheltered ledge of 
rock near, t! Little ave made a purchase 
for her father with her little mouse’s skin, the only one 
she had 

The article she wanted was a pair of pattens for her 
father road vals of light wood, tied on with lea- | 
ther thongs, to pre t the feet from sinking in the snow | 
before it was frozen tito a hard suriace. The right time | 
for c} ne the elk i hen the snow is in this state ; for | 
the « ic, W iy no pattens, nk in the snow at eve ry | 
step, wl th th t rains upon him in the open | 
pl n. Clira thoucht th | ession of a fine elk would 
comfort | fat for l sooner than any other | 
( she could d l into the market she went, | 
to | fora peur ol pattons, here were several to be 

tds but, att the holde laughed at the little girl | 
for offerin » low a price; and only langhed again when | 
shi wlan ! { t had no more Money 
to offer, When they f , however, that nobody could 

e more, they began to be afraid of having to carry | 
their wares home avain, and grudginely offered the worst 
pair in the market ‘There was a very suspicious crack | 
Ih ¢ pattol t] th s of the other were a good | 
leal 1; but © 1 tl ht the would last till one 
elk was caug! then her father would be rich enough 
to | i better | ro she t ed her precious mouse- | 
skin tf rabor r } ve one e look at it, and 
paid it as s \ d lL whether she should ever 
see it a iw uld know it by the littl 
hole she | uri 1 one cor to pass a string 
throu 

Seen that Sophia looked in a reverie, and in no 
hurry, she thought she would stand a minute or two to 

what became of her mou kin. | 

She had not to wait long. ‘The five who held money 
were by far the most important people in the m irket, | 
where money was the scarcest commodity of all; and this | 


importance shifted trom one to another more quick ly as | 


the exchanges became more brisk. 


The countryman who sold the pattens had not intend-|his purchase home in the shape of as heavy a load of| 


crossed 

aid a vigorous young rein-deer, The rich little lady 

thought a scarcity of money a fine thing; and having 

thanked Ernest very gratefully, and given her wealth 
} 





linto the charge of her delighted father, she at length 
J ined Ss phia on the rock. 


‘Tam glad you had a reason for staying,” said Sophia ; 
‘but Ido now for going any farther. ‘I'hese 


ear 


not 


people must soon have done now, I suppose, and leave | 


us in peace.” 

“(), I am sorry I kept you,” said Clara; “hut yet,— 
i should like to see who has my mouse-skin after all. I 
shall know it eny where by the hole in the corner.” 

* You need not move from where you are, child. You 
inay see where money is passing from hand to hand, by 


k how 


the gathering of the peopl about the holder. Lox 


jthey run after the man with the Chinese belt who sold 


you the tea,” 
« Will he carry it away, I wonder ?”” 


“No. He is going back to China for more tea, T sup- 
pose ; and your mouse-skin will be of no use to him there, 
er on the road ; so he wiil part with it in this neighbour- 


hood, you will see.” 
And so it proved; and the exchanges became quicker 


moment till 


ind quicker every it began to crow dark, a 





t was necessary for the people to be going home. 





five skins remained in the possession of three strangers ; 
viz. one cultivator, one Russian soldier placed as a guard 

over the silver, and a travelling merchant, who held three 
the five skins. 


y have been all day !” 


{ 

out of 
“« FT 
as sh 
pack up and depart. 


selling to do as if every body had had a purse 


ww busy thi observed Clara, 
» turned homewards, after seeing the last trafficker 


«They seem to have had as much 





uying and 


full of money.” 
« And so they have,” replied Paul, who was carrying 


without the | 


By Ernest’s help, | 











under it all the more discontentedly for knowing that, if 
jhe had but waited till the close of the day, he might have 
|had a sledge into the bargain, on which to convey his 


|burdens, or be conveyed himself, whenever he should 


lhave a rein-deer, or dogs from Kamtchatka to draw it. 
i They have as much buying and selling to do, my dear, 
| with little money as with much. The diflerence is, that 
|when there is much, some of it lies still in the purse, or 
moves into only one or two new hands; while, where 
there is little, it flies round and round the market as fast 
las it can go from hand to hand.” 

It had never before struck Clara that any piece of 
money made more than one exchange. She thought 
that her mouse-skin was worth a pair of pattens, but for- 
got that if the person with whom she exchanged it did 
ithe same thing that she had done, it would become worth 
| two pair of pattens ; and if a third bargainer followed the 
jexample, it would become worth three pair. She now 
| began to exclaim upon the prodigious value of money. 
|Paul laughed at her for having fancied for a moment 
‘that there must be a piece of money for every thing that 
jis bought and sold. 
| “If,” said he, “it was necessary for us to have a skin 
|for every individual thing we want to buy, there would 
soon be an end of all the poor animals in Siberia. And 
|if it was necessary for every body in Russia to have a 
| picce of coin for every article purchased, the emperor 
}would have to collect all the gold and silver that were 
lever dug out of the ground, and to be always digging 
| more at a great expense. And, after all, the value of the 
jmoney of the kingdom would be no greater than if there 
| was only a tenth part of all this existing.” 
| «Why, to be sure, a ruble that was used yesterday 
does just as well to use again to-day as a new one; and 
my mouse-skin bought as many things just now as twenty 
mouse-skins once used would have done. But some 
| people lay by their ducats and rubles, as father used to 
do in Warsaw. If some lie idle in this way, must others 
go round faster, or will there be more money made ?” 

“That depends upon whether money is easy or diffi- 
cult to be had, and on whether people want to make 
jmany exchanges. ‘l‘o-day, money was very difficult to 
be had, and so it passed round very rapidly ; which hap- 
pened to be the only way in which we could manage to 
have money enough to carry on our dealings with any 
briskness. ‘Be quick, be quick,’ we said to one another, 
l*for if we can make five pieces of money go through 
|twenty bargains each, it will be nearly the same thing, 
as to the quantity of business done, as if ten pieces went 
through ten bargains each, or twenty pieces through 
ive.” 
“It is not often that one of our skins belongs to five 


| je ople in one day Pad observed Clara. 
| «True; and we never before had any pieces go through 
twenty hands.” 

“T think it is a fine thing to have very little money,” 
said Clara. 
| «JT do not. Many of us would have been very glad, 
before the market was over, to have caught more mice 
land killed more hares. I wish I could do it now, before 
morning, to baulk that merchant who finished off with 
pocketing three skins out of five.” 

« What did he do that for?” 

“'l'o make things cheaper than ever to-morrow ; fill his 
jsledge at our expense; and travel elsewhere to sell his 
goods, where money is cheaper and goods are dearer than 
here.” 

“ How will he do so 

“He will hide one of his skins; and then, when there 
will be only four in use, more goods still will be given 
for each, and he will be able to buy as much with two 
skins as he could buy to-night with three. ‘Then he will 
begin to sell again; and, to raise the price of his goods, 


” 


jhe will bring out the skin he laid by, and put it into cir- 


culation.” 

“Then goods will be just the price they are to-night. 
But if he sells, the skins will come back to him.” 
| «Yes; and then if he chooses to lay by two, goods 
; will be dearer than ever, and he may play the same trick 
ain with a larger profit, till he gets all our goods 





over < 
into his hands in return for one skin.” 
| «What ashame!” cried Clara. “People will not let 
him do so, to be sure?” 

“Tf they must have his goods, and cannot get any 


ed to purchase any thing; but others who did, and who |grain as a strong man’s back would bear; and groaning!more money, they must submit; but it will not be for 





at 
or 
re 


of 
nt 














long. We must soon get more skins by some means or 
I do wish I had the fur cap they 
when they gave me this horrible covering.’ And he 


another. 


pulled off and threw away the badge cap which the ten- 
der mercy of the emperor had allotted to him. His shaven 
head, however, could not bear the cold without it, and he 
was obliged to let Clara pick it up and put it on again. 

“Tf always thought,” she said, “that it was a very fine 
thing for goods to be cheap,—and it has been a fine thing 
for father and me to-day ; but yet it seems as if they ought 
to be dearer again to-morrow.” 

« And they should be, if I could make them so. You 
see, my dear, there are two sorts of cheapness, one of 
When it costs 
less trouble and expense, for instance, to grow corn than 


which is a good thing, and the other not. 





it did before, people will exchange more corn fer the sam 
quantity of tea or cloth or money than they did before ; 
and this cheapness is a good thing, because it is a sign 
of plenty. There is more corn, and no less tea or money. 
But when more corn is given for a less quantity of tea 
or money, not because there is more corn, but because 
the Emperor of China will not let us have so much tea, 
or the Emperor of Russia so much money as formerly, 
this kind of cheapness is a bad thing, because it is a 
token of scarcity. This was our case yesterday. We 
had a scarcity of skins, but no more goods of other kinds 
than usual.” 

« And there was a scarcity of skins in two ways,” ob- 
served the thoughtful little girl. “When we have had 
more than we wanted to use as money, it answered very 
well to make leggings and mittens of them; 
could not get mouse-skin mittens if we wished it ever so 


but now we 


much.” 

« Not without buying money with more goods than a 
pair of mittens can ever be worth.” 

«“T never heard of buying money before,” said Clara, 
laughing. 

“Indeed! 
goods with money, and the other buys money with goods. 
id and silver mines 


In all money bargains, one party buys 


How should countries that have no gx 





procure their money in any other way? England buys 
cold and silver from South America with cotton goods; 
and the Americans get cotton goods by paying gold and 
silver, sometimes in coin, and sometimes in lumps of 
metal. These metals are sometime 
modity, and sometimes a medium of exchange, like our 
skins. If there happens to be plenty to be had, either of 
the one or the other, their value rises and falls, like the 


+, as you sce, a com- 


value of all other commodities,—according to the cost 
and trouble of procuring them, and a few other cireum- 
stances. If there happens to be a scarcity, their ex- 
changeable value may be raised to any height, in propor- 
tion to the scarcity, and they cease to be commodities.” 


y are i 





« And just the same, I suppose, whether th 


My mouse-skin bought as 


good condition or in bad? 


many things to-day, worn and jagged as it was, as 1 
would have bought if it had been new, and sleek, an 
soft.” 

“Yes; but 
If there were a hundred new ones in the market 


as a commodity it would now bear little 





value. 
to-morrow, the old ones would scarcely sell for any thing 
as mitten materials.” 

«“T'o be sure. They would make very shabby, rotten 
mittens. But it is a good thing that we have not always 
this rich merchant here, unless indeed we could alway 
get what skins we want. He might play all kinds of 
tricks with us.” 

« Like some foolish kings with their people, my dear; 
but kings are more sure to be punished for such tricks 
than this merchant. When he has ruined us all, he cai 
travel away, and enjoy his profits elsewhere; but kings 
under the name 


who have put bad money into the market 
of good, or thought they could vary the quantity as they 
pleased for their own purposes, have found themselves in 
a terrible scrape at last. When there was too much coin- 


ed money among the people, some of it was sure to dis- 





appe ir. 
“ Where did it go to ?” 
“If the people could manage to send it abroad to where 


money prices were not so high, they did so. [f not per- 





mitted to do this, it was easy to melt it down at home, 


and make cups and dishes, and chains and watches of 


« And then, if there was too little, I suppose they made 


took from me] 
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i 
apt ee arepe into coins again. But could they] his neighbours of a stock of m ul himself of so fine 
do this without the king’s leave? a means of improving his res t tke of a litth 
i \ ! ‘ 
“ge : : =e } ’ ; 

« The kings are not sorry to give leave, because the s fancy to have a tame animal to play with. Clara 
people pay governments something for having their me-] would have said so too. if she had en asked: but her 
tals coined. But whenever governments meddle to injure] tears did not flow the 
the coin, or to prevent its circulating naturally, they ar It was a busy night in Paul's hut. He put himself 
sure to suffer; tor violent changes of price make many] under the management of his wife, who was well skilled 
poor, while they make a few rich; and the consequence | in handling hides; het ine the skin was de- 
of this is, that the government is not well supported. ‘I ‘ v « ied, and e vy cut up, and a new su 

} ’ = il rs 2» 
people are not only angry, but they become unable to] ply of t circul ibuted am the 
pay their taxes. \ i i } iv ri uv bac ! mer- 

“ Do people know directly when more money 1s sent] chant e of the a les he | ed fi them the 
out, or some drawn in ?”’ I t least, to re m the wer of mal 

) 

“ Very soon, indeed; because great changes of pri e}ing any ' es on term rl us to them 
follow. In this place now, if we see the same quanti 
of goods brought for the same number of people to —_ 
and our skins generally changing hands five tim it CHAP \ 
day, and prices remaining the same, we are that th 
same quantity of money is in use. If prices remain t THE PATRIOT ALT 
same, and skins change hands eight times a-day, we All possible pains were taken the Russian superin- 
know that there must be fewer skins in the market ; and] tendenis of the mine to wt convicts under ¢] 
uf prices fall very much at the same time, we may be] charge from he in 1 f hat wa ne for 

ro 4) ~~ 7 io wy ian ; : 
sure that there is very littlke money, indeed, and that! ward in their own country, or even in Russia: and no- 
every body will be on the look-out to make more. If] thing would have been easier than to keep the in utter 

- Ais. 5 vv ‘ ' 1 ¢ ( > KOC] 1 ) tt 
prices rise in an equal degree, it will be quite as plain] ignorance, if the Poles in the 1 ck haskell heer 

: ‘ i * | i i mit ( t cl 
that — » are more skins than we want as mone) + ind, ners, shut up durir thre vin the el , of the 
presently, some of them will be made into mittens. | rth, and at night in huts at th uth of the mine. But 

4 9 i « I hil ‘ ’ i! . at 
‘ 2 tT. ¢ "f « } ¢ ry " ~~” ‘ 4 
« But in such a place as this, it is very easy to count] those of them who were crown peasants were not so 
] ! } ] } , op 
va) ins. ¢ ‘rve steal | mind who 
the skins, ~~ observe who steals or hides, and who] easily kept within boun Paul ithe ha ts on 
brings in a fresh supply. hores of the Baj } ! equaintance with 
rue; but in the largest empire it may be ju ley travelling merchant who ¢ ls in his wife’s 
é Q ; 
certainly known as here when there is more or less n toncue or his ow nd En is for ever on the lool 
ney afloat, by the signs I |} mentioned, without our! out for parties of co ts ont vav to K tka 
being able to look into every hole and corner where nd ¢ itrived to ere th i ral ley fi 
: ‘ ' a ed 
ple are melting coins to be made into dishes or thimbles,} e¢ out on a hunting expedition. Hie never tailed to 
or looking out their bars of gold and silver to be coined.} procure some information { ) these meetings, or to com 
Though you may not see all that may be done in th | ite it within a short t to his companions in 
darkne of th magic cae y perce -; EXIe, Ihe hours of the nieht ‘ their own; and there 
thing to-morrow which will make you quit t it] wer many nights, even in the very depth of winter, 
there has been a change in t pp rae |when they could venture to some one of the seve- 

—_ hed she. mic si the cheap ‘ rds | ’ 
Clara wished she might, since the « pness of goods] ral places of meeting appoint uch oer ms. ‘The 
this day was not In reality an advantage thing, he i could sometim f t t wh of a proce 

y retin " proces- 
iaiailer ania Adank Sh eae ait Siinieneel Pe, — . : 
clearly saw that It was not so, thou 1 DD cil hap-| ‘ i prison from lh \ went on within 
pened to have secured a vast return for her small stock of} the w If there wa cel I than in com- 
Se ae h 1 her fat | 
money. She perceived that whenever she and her father} n mn to prepare certain quantitis { f emoval, it 
wanted to sell (which all were obliged to do in turn | w us a token that an ¢ t 1 on the road. which was 
they would have as much more than usual to give of] to be met hy the iards of the treasy no to exe 
labour or goods as they had this ¢ received, unless the| change their respecti chares prisoners and precious 
quantity of money in circulation could be increased. metal. As often as Owzin was detained longer than usual 
“T suppose, sighed she, “if I could get at the litt! }in the galleries of the mine, or ‘] leus was overworked 
holes under those trees where the mice are asleep for the | in the melting-| I ‘ lfor al ilk 
winter, I ought to kill as many of them as I could catch] across the steppe, « } the he ts in his 
before morning. The snow is too deep, however. But] neighbourhood to watch t tio! fa march along 
a °»> 
I do wish we had something for money that might be] the horizon which bou the vast plain of snow It 
had without killing such pretty little creatures.” was forbidden to all persons whatever, except the armed 

Paul explained very sagely, how right it was to sacri-| peasants who formed a part of the escort, to follow the 

fice the inferior animals when man could be served by| wagons which contained the royal treasure, or dog the 


1 t 


their deaths; and how much better it was that a score of 





field mice should be cut off in the midst of a deep sleep 
than that there should be dispute and deprivation among 
a little society who had too many troubles already. H« 
ended by asking on what terms Clara would part wit! 
her young rei-deer this night?) On none whateve ( 
said at first. She had so pleased herself with the 1 of 
feeding and training the antmal; and her father w 
delighted with her p ion of it. But when she w 
reminded that money would at any time buy rein-deer 
while it was an unique circumstance that a single rein- 
deer should supply a whole ty with mone 1 . 
gan to Paul’s object in wishin to | ( the | 
and ref | him, with some rets, to | father for 
arrangement of the terms of the ». The ( 
soon settled. Paul did not want, for his own use, tl} 
money he meant to manufacture out of the hid in t! 
course of the night. Ike n wished to prevent t! 
rich mer ull the di Pp 

roods of 1 re p ymised that A 
dreas sh i nd have half the fur 
provide \ndreas heard slight soun 
fror iat night, which led to 
think tl ] was erving herself t leep 
as quietly as she mi { cl ot her da { t 
fickin but he rid to himsel t ciuildren m 

to bear disappointme whether about dolls o1 yung 
rein-deer; and that it would have been a sin to deprive 



































heels of the person in green and red who protected 
it. Since to follow was inpossible, only remained to 
precede the train; and this Ernest did, keeping a little 
in advance, concealing himselt in woods, or behind ridges 
| if snow, and looking out from ck or tree for tl riitter. 
ing of sabres when the sun was above the horizon, and 
| th rlare of pine-torches after KNnCSss ime on. Having 
‘thus guided himself to the point of the two proces- 
ions meeting, he began nd ma lto fall 
in with the party of cor ts in time to be questioned 
ther the ¢ rt f ! ‘4 peedils 
| expected and to exehar vith any of 
tl pri ner ho ht i en 
| He found | ei t | the « yuntiry 
| people, whose « n f the « is remarkable 
|, the hard-h ( ot i uiards, “ Have 
| f ‘ 1 ih an ol- 
r, sent to re [ 1¢ ipany of 
unfort ate is the ' J n to 1 two res 
iso to the! ir, tl peasant obey unwli- 
takes the { pport ty of releasing them, 
ind bearing their burden himself. Several such did Er- 
| me t fall in with, and interest in his Ise ; 1 when he 
| 1 once learned t ) pardon t compassionate Opposi- 
it yn t fancies of escape, and to admit with them that 
t ttempt w uld | insa he th full ccepte 1 their 
ood offices on his expe t and is grateful for the 


e told tales 





connivance of the two or three w! 
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took charge of Cyprian as if he was merely performing a 
common act of humanity, and asked for directions as to 
pursuing the route to the frontiers when the sick man 
should have become again fit for duty. Nothing could 
appear simpler, or be more easily managed than the 
whole affair; and the procession went on its way, with- 
out either the guard or the remaining unfortunates hav- 
ing any idea that Cyprian was not left among perfect 


of certain midnight meetings on the shores of the Charm- 
ed Sea. Few dared to look abroad at such an hour in 
such a scene, or doubted that the chants they heard, and 
the red lights they saw flickering on the steep or among 
the dark pine stems, were connected with the spirits of 
the deep; but there were a few who could distinguish 
human forms hovering about the blaze, and shrewdly 
guess that the lake spirits would not perpetually sing of 
Warsaw. 


It was mid-winter—a winter which already seemed as 


strangers. 

There was but little time for intercourse at first. The 
if it would never end—when Ernest set forth to seek] hour of appointment was just at hand, and Alexander 
traces of a party of “unfortunates” in the manner above} and Paul were gone to keep it, Ernest supposed, as their 
described, and left directions that as many as wished for] huts were empty. 
tidings from Poland should meet him on the third night “QO, take me with you!” exclaimed Cyprian. “Only 
overhanging the Baikal.} give me your arm, and let me try if I cannot walk. To 


from hence, at an appointed spot 
think of their being so near, and I left behind alone! 


He accomplished his object; was perceived from a dis- 
tance with his rifle pointed, and apparently not regarding] Cannot you take me with you?” 
the procession—summoned to be questioned, and permit- Ernest pronounced it impossible. Cyprian could not 
ted to make enquiries in return. As usual, he received 
he did how was Sophia to bear the shock? By proving 
to him that it was only in his character of invalid that he 
could secure a day’s permission to remain, he quieted 


the oracular assurance, “ Order reigns in Warsaw.” As 
usual, he caught the flashing glance, and marked the 





compression of lip with which the words were listened to 
Sut the train was] him. 

« And now,” continued Ernest, “ give me tidings that 
I may bear to those who are waiting for me. Briefly— 


by as many as were within hearing. 
not like any which he had before scen cross the desert. 
The convicts were Poles who had been enrolled as sol- 
diers in the condemned regiments, and who, having shown| how fares it with our heritage ?”’ 

being transported to serve} “Our heritage! Our patrimony !” exclaimed Cyprian, 
As there would | dwelling on the terms by which the Poles lovingly indi- 





sy mptoms of discontent, were 
as sentinels on the frontiers of China. 
be no possibility of escape for themselves, it was thought] cate their country. “Alas! will it ever be ours? They 
that they would be trustworthy guardians of any exiles] told you too truly— Order reigns at Warsaw!’ ” 
of a different class who might attempt it; the supposition “ But what kind of order? Repose or secret conspiracy? 
going on the principle too commonly acted upon—that} None are so orderly as conspirators while conspiring ; 
All these poor men were | and repose is impossible already.” 

>| “Alas! it is neither. There is order, because the dis- 
| orderly, as the emperor calls them, are removed day by 
There is no conspiracy, because all who could or- 


privation induces jealousy. 
objects of deep compassion to Ernest, who thought the 
lot of the military exile far more painful than his own, or) 
that of his mining companions. ‘Che being under inces-| day. 
sant supervision, and subected to military punishments) ganise one are in chains like you, or badged like me ;’ 
kind, were evils purely additional] and Cyprian tore with his teeth the black eagle which 
to those suffered by other classes of exiles. What this; marked his uniform, Ernest observed, with a melan- 


hment amounted to in some cases, he had| choly smile, that not even this climate would blanch the 


of the most barbarou 


military punis 
the opportunity of perceiving in the instance of one of| Russian eagle. 

the prisoners who was conveyed in a kibitka; the inju-| “ Therefore,’ continued he, “we have each a Polish 
ries he had received from the knout rendering him inea-} eagle, caught at midnight, (when the superstitions of our 
enemies have blinded them ;) slaughtered with patriotic 


pable of walking. 
rites; and preserved in secret.” And, after making sure 


As it was usual to leave under the care of the peasantry 
as many of the “ unfortunates” as fell sick on the road, or 
recess behind the screen, a large white eagle, stuffed with 
great care into a resemblance of the beloved Polish 
Cyprian clasped his hands, as if about to 

Its presence was some consolation to him 


were found unable to travel, Ernest was surprised that this 
soldiers should be proceeding with the rest. He was} 
teld that the man himself desired not to be parted from| standard. 
his companions; and had persevered in his journey thus} worship it. 
far at the risk of dying before he should reach the fron-| for Ernest’s departure. 

tiers of China. Ernest thought it probable that he would} “ But how,” asked the latter, “are the brave conveyed 
taken care of, if he could do so| away from Warsaw? On biers or in chains ?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
} 
! 


consent to stop and he 


! 
among his own countrymen; and he advanced to the} “No one knows,” replied Cyprian. “’'They who in- 
vehicle for the purpose of conversing with those within.| formed me can tell no more than that our friends are 
«“ Are you Poles?” he asked in a low voice, and in his|seen to enter their own houses at night, and in thc 


own tongue. morning they are gone. Some few are known to have 
The sufferer tore open his clothes, and showed the | been called to their doors, or into the streets, on slight 
well-known token.—the Polish eagle branded upon his| pretences, and to have returned to their expecting house- 
breast. He had impressed it there, as he was not allow-| holds no more. ‘Then there is silent weeping during the 
ed to carry the emblem about with him in any form in} hours of darkness; and if grief is clamorous, it is shut 
which it could be taken from him. A few more words|into the inner chambers whence none may hear it. 
communicated all that remained to be told,—in what ea-} Thus order reigns in Warsaw.” 
pacity—civil, not military,—he had served the cause ;| “ And is this all the comfort I may carry?” asked 
how he fell under punishment; and, in short, that this} Ermest, hoarsely. 
was no other than Cyprian. “ No: there is yet more. Tell any who may be fathers 
When he heard whom he was talking to, and how|that there is no danger of their children growing up 
near he was to those whom he loved best, he no longer] traitors like themselves. ‘The emperor takes them under 
objected to be left behind, on the road. ‘The only fear was| his paternal care, and teaches them, among other things 
lest his eagerness should be too apparent. With a solemn|—loyalty.” 
caution, Ernest left him, to say to the escort that he « And the mothers 
thought the prisoner in a very dangerous state, and that} “Are called upon to rejoice that the children will 
there was a hut a few wersts further on where he could| never be exposed to their fathers’ perils. There is much 
be received and nursed till able to pursue his journey} wonder at their ingratitude when they follow, with la- 
to the frontier. He added that this hut was in the] mentations, the wagons in which their young sons are 
near neighbourhood of Russian soldiers, who would be] carried away to be put under a better training than that 


able to see that the convict did not escape on his recove-| of parents.” 


” 








survive the fatigue, the exposure, the agitation; and, if 


that no prying eyes were looking in, he drew out from a} 


Ernest was of that temperament to which belongs the 
least debasing and most influential kind of superstition. 
He had not been superstitious in the days when there 
was full scope for all his faculties and all his energies in 
the realities of social life; but now, the deprivation of his 
accustomed objects of action, and the impression, at 
striking seasons, of unwonted sights and sounds, sub- 
jected him to emotions of which he could not, in his 
former circumstances, have framed a conception. Though 
he this night quitted his hut as if in desperate haste, 
|he did not long proceed as if he feared being too late for 
his appointment. He lingered in the pine wood to listen 
to the moaning and wailing which came from afar 
|through the motionless forests, like the music of a vast 
| olian harp. He knew that it was caused by the mo- 
ition of the winds pent under the icy surface of the 
Charmed Sea; but he listened breathlessly, as if they 
|came from some conscious agents, whose mission was to 
jhimself. So it was also when the silent action of the 





stone, and sent them toppling down the steep, while the 
lcrash reverberated, and the startled eagle rushed forth 
into the night air, and added her screaming to the com- 
motion. Then Emest was wont to watch eagerly in 
what direction the bird would wing her flight, and regard 
as an omen for his country whether she once more 
cowered in darkness, or flew abroad to prevent the 
roused echoes from sleeping again. 

When strong gusts of an icy sharpness swept sud- 
denly through the clefts of the mountains to the north, 
carrying up the white canopy of the woods in whirling 
clouds which sparkled in the moonlight, and creating a 
sudden turmoil among the blackened pine tops, he 
watched whether they stooped and raised themselves 
jagain, or were snapped off and laid low; and involunta- 


lrily made them the interpreters of his doubts about the 


*|next struggle into which he and his countrymen might 


enter. 

Thus he lingered this night, and was 
last of the little company appointed to assemble at their 
midnight altar. This altar was one of the mysterious 
| sculptured or inscribed rocks which appear at rare inter- 
| vals in these deserts, the records, it is supposed, of an- 
| 
|their point of rendezvous, bore figures of animals rudely 
| carved on a misshapen pedestal ; and on a natural pillar 
| which sprang from it were characters which no one 
within the memory of man had been found able to read. 
| From this pedestal, the snow was duly swept before the 
exiles gathered round it to sing their patriotic hymns, or 
celebrate worship according to the customs of their coun- 
try; and little Clara engaged that when the snow was 
gone, no creeping mosses should be allowed to deform 
the face of the altar. As for living things, they were too 
scarce and too welcome to be considered unclean, and 


therefore the 








cient superstitions. The one chosen by the Poles for 








| 


lthe wild pigeons were as welcome to perch on this rest- 
ing place, after a weary flight over the Charmed Sea, as 
the swallow to build in the tabernacle of old. It was on 
the verge of the steep, where it plunged abrupt and 
fathoms deep into the green waters, that this altar stood ; 
|a conspicuous point which would have been dangerous 
but for the superstitions of all who lived within sight, 
lsince the blaze of the exiles’ fire gleamed like a beacon 
on the height, and flickered among the pine stems be- 
hind, and shone from the polished black ice beneath. 

As Ernest approached, unperceived, he first drew near 
| to Sophia, who sat with folded arms on the verge of the 
lrock, watching the white gleams of the northern lights, 
|which shot up into the midheaven from behind the ridge 
of the opposite mountains, dimming the stars in that 
quarter, and contrasting strongly with the red glow of 
|the fire which behind sent up wreaths of dim smoke 
among the rocks. Sophia’s mood was less quiet than it 


| ° . 
|should have been to accord with the scenery she was ap- 


| A es ae 
|/parently contemplating. Neither superstition, nor any 
other influence seemed to have the power of soothing 


her. She was speaking, from time to time, in a que- 


Ernest asked no more. These were tidings enough for|rulous or an indifferent tone to some one who leaned 


ry. The guard condescended to enquire of Cyprian him- 


self whether he chose to remain; and observed that he| one night. 
must fee! himself much worse since he had given over} which burned within him seeming to himself sufficient to | 


convert this expanse of snow around him into a parched | 
| 





lus obstinacy. 


He strode on over the frozen snow, the fires | against the altar on its shadowy side. It was T'addeus’s 


voice which was heard occasionally in reply. The other 
Poles were collected round the fire; and their own voices, 
jing of the burning wood, 





frost in fissures of the rock at length loosened masses of 














Ernest denied himself all further intercourse with the 
prisoners on the way, and seemed more disposed to di- 
vert himself with his rifle than to converse. When with- 


and droughty desert. There was, however, something in|and the crackling and snapy 
the aspect of a Siberian midwinter night which never | prevented their hearing that which it grieved Ernest’s 
failed to calm the passions of this ardent patriot, or, at | heart to listen to. 





in sight of bis own hut, he pointed it out very coolly, 


least, to give them a new and less painful direction.}| « Well, Ido not know what you would have,” said 




















Sophia; “I came out this freezing night, instead of going | listens for her children’s voices, and s 


° ' e ee 
to my warm bed, just because my mother looks so miser-| to mourn for all. 
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1e shall not have 


CHAPTER VII. 


able whenever I wish to stay behind. I neither wish to! So saying, the two friends summoned their compa- WISDOM FRE rub s LE. 
worship, nor to be patriotic, nor to see you all degrading | nions, and there, in a few moments, might be heard the Of all the party of exiles, A as was the one whose 
yourselves with your superstitions. It was for my mo- | mingled voices, ringing clear from the steep through the | troubles grew the fastest as e rolled on. The family 
ther’s sake that I came, and what more would you have?” still midnight air, as they chanted their prayer :— of Owzin were consoled by the return of domestic peace ; 
“It is not that, Sophia. You know it is not that.” Gsont—aearelien Wernitieires we stand Sophia becoming more and more like her former self as 
«“Q, you want me to bear about gravity in my looks, . Cyprian slowly, very slowly, repaid the cares of his 


and to seem wrought upon by what passes; but that is 
going a step too far for my sincerity. ‘There is no gra- 
vity in any thing; and I cannot look as if I thought there 
was; and it is not my fault if my mother makes herself 


But, Father! in this silent land, 

We seek no refuge nor repos¢ 

He “Give us our heritage again!” 
uneasy about my feeling so. 

«“ No solemnity in any thing! Not in those quivering 
lights, shot forth from the brow of Silence?” Thine ea 

«No. I used to think that there was in the lightning, 
and shrank from the flash lest it should destroy me. But 
we see no lightning here; and these fires do not scorch, 
They are idle, aimless things ;—like all other things.” 

« Are your words aimless, Sophia, when they wound 
my mother and me? It is well that my father does not 
hear them all.” 

“They are aimless,” returned Sophia. “I have no 


Thy winds ; ice-bound in the s 





» cowers till storm 


] 


y 


When ea 


O! breathe upon our icy chain, 


es mount upon thie 


Thou wilt not doom that cause 


object in any thing I say or do. I thought we grew 
tired of that in our childhood, ''addeus. We were for 
ever planning and scheming; and what has it all come 
to? The arbour that we built—and the many profes- 
sions that we chose for Frederick and you—— Pshaw !) was ended—*« who will a 


“Give us our heritage again 


“ Who,” said Ernest, emphatically, 

















Before thee on thy throne of snows; 


We ask, and shall not ask in vain 


Lord! when those moaning winds 


And float our Poland’s flag again! 
"T'was for thy cause we once were strong; 
O, God! our struggle has been long; 


Thou wilt not quench our glimmering faith 


Thou hear’st the murmurs of our | 


t me to secure another white |and keep out the light rat] 





nurses by his improvement in health. Paul made him- 


self comfortable, as he would have done in the Barbary 


desert, if sentenced to transportation thither the next 


vear. He was not aman to doubt, in the intervals of 
his sighs for Poland, that he could find a wife and a 
a; iome in any corner of the earth. What was in Ernest’s 
re past! mind n uly knew; but there was a new cheerfulness 
are iree, about him which it was difficult to account for as he 
last, continued to disclaim all definite hope for Poland. He 


| 
looked and moved like one who had an object, and yet it 
Was impossible to conceive of any aim which could in- 
terest him through any other principle than his patriot- 


bn: atin’ ism. Litthe Clara would have been the happiest of all, 


if her father had but allowed it. She thought less and 

’ less of Warsaw as fresh oce¢ pation and interests oe- 

rai urred to her in her new country The opening of the 
shied spring brought a variety of employment to the industrious 
little girl When the plates of ice with which she had 

when the service | made double window panes began to lose their clearness, 


in keep in the warmth— 


| 





What childish nonsense it was! eagle vhen she had twisted and netted all the flax she could 
«“ And the protection I was to give to you, Sophia, if All understood at once that a countryman had joined procure into fishing net when even the broadest 
troubles arose; and your ce pe ndence upon me—was this! their company. No further preparation was necessary | pattens he could make or buy would not support the 
childish dreaming?” for the story which Ernest had to tell; and in a few mo- | wearer in the melting sn nd when, above all, the 
“Was it not,'Taddeus? What has your protection; ments, the hardier men of the party sealing the winter stock of food began to fail, she prepared herself 
been to me? and how am I depend nt on you, or any slippe ry rocks in search of then prey, Lenore w eagerly for new devices, and watched day by day the 
one? My happiness, indeed, seems to have depended | looking for the path by which her daughter had deseend- advance of the season. She | not to wait long; and 
on you more than any power but fate would have al-)ed, that she might join her and communicate the in- when the south winds began to blow, the suddenness of 
lowed. See what has come of that too!” telligence. the change in the face of artled her. As if by 
‘OQ, Sophia! if Tinnocently de stroyed your happiness, « Mother!” cried geentle voice to her, as she was magic, a few genial days divided the mountainous dis- 
did not mv own co with it? Have I not——” about to go down. he turned round, and saw Sophia trict into two regions, as dillerent in aspect as if tracts 
O. [have no doubt of all that; and I never thought of) leaning against a tree where she must have heard all. had been brought from the torrid and frigid zones and 
blaming any body. It only proves how lightly and) * Mother,” repeated Sophia, scarce wudibly, “is thi ined together in one night. While on the north side 
strangely things befall; and after this, you want me to; true ” and at the sight of Lenore’s faint but genuine |of every mountain all w Hite and ent ever, the 
see order and gravity in the march of events, and to} smile, the poor girl laid her head on the shoulder which | south was brilliant with alpine etation, and the freed 
march gravely with them. No! I have tried that too| was formerly the resting-place of her troubles, and, once torrents were leaping noisily from rock to rock. The 
lone; so I shall sit where I am while they sing yonder. , more—after a long and dreary interval of estrangement wild apricot put forth its | buds, and the rhodo- 
You had better go. Go if you think it does you any|—wept without control. dendron its purple flowers, over many a hill side: the 
cood.” ; Lenore gently led her towards the altar, on which they | orehis, the blue and whit entian, and the Siberian iris 
But Taddeus still lingered, while his sister kept her} both leaned. prouted from the moss beneath the forest trees; and the 
eves fixed on the shooting lights. | «My child,” she said, “before we go to him, answer blossoming elder and a variety of water lilies made the 
" «& Sister!” he Legan, but seeing her writhe under the} me what Lask. You do not, you say, believe that yon | most impassable morasse y the meadows of a 
word, he added, in a low voice, “there is something in| constellation is guided in its glittering round. You do milder climate. It w not from any idea that holiday 
that word which touches you, however.” not believe that the storm-bird, buffeted in its flight, is time was come that ¢ 1 enjoyed this change. She 
“No gravity—no solemnity,” she replied, laughing) guided to its nest at last. Do you believe that Cyprian knew that she must we | the year round: but it was 
bitterly. “It carries no meaning but what old prejudice lias been guided hither, or is it one of the events in much pleasanter to 1 in the open air than for eight 
has put into it.” \ h there is no seriousness, no import, that you are}months together within f walls, by the light of ice 
‘No thoughts of the arbour we built? No remem-, thus brought together in the heart of the desert ?”’ vindows, and the close warmth of a brick oven. She 
hrance of the days when you put a sword into my boyish Sophia answered only by sinking down on her knees, now c¢ ted salt fre the salt ponds of the steppe as 
hands, and a helmet on my head, and said you would) and bowing her head upon the pedestal; but her sobs h fast the nelted: shovelled aw the remaining snow 
nurse my infirmities and soothe my banishment, if either} ceased. When she looked up, it was 'Taddeus that sup- | wherever lilies were sprout that she might dig up the 
should befall me for freedom’s sake ?”’ ported her. She did not now start from his touch, but re- | roots for food; and walkes ne the shores of the great 
«You came out of the battle without a wound,” re-| garded him witha long gaze, like that with which she |} when its tt vat nee more began to heave 
plied Sophia, hastily. parted from him when he went out to battle for Poland. | and swell, and watched for whatever treasures they might 
«“ But not the less am I maimed for freedom’s sake.) It melted him into something more like self-reproach cast up upon the beach. She even conceived the ambi- 
O, Sophia! what would you have had me do? ‘Think of} than all her past conduct had excited. tious project of digging for a spring of water, as all that 
the oath! Think of the twenty-five years of vowed ser- “ You forgive me at last!” he cried. “Say you for-| could otherwise be procured v either salt, muddy, or 
ee give me, Sopl ia!” bitter; but here she was foiled, a he might have known 
Sophia started up, and with a struggle repressed a fierce “Forgive you!” she exclaimed. “You who have she would be, if she had taken an opinion upon the sub- 
ery which had begun to burst from her lips. She turned) fought; you who have suffered; you who have forborne! ject. She dug successft to the depth of one foot, and 
her eyes upon her brother with a look of unutterable;—And what have I forborne? I have hen found the soil frozen too hard for her to make any 
hatred, and walked away down a winding path, in an ‘You have been wounded in spirit. You have suf-| impression She tried ' 1 month Jater, and got 
opposite direction from the group behind the altar. fered more than any of us, and therefore far be it from down another foot; but, as she afterwards learned, the 


Ernest drew near to the despairing 'Taddeus, and was) us to remember any thing against you, 


about to communicate his marvellous news; but the} your worst suffering is at an end, and you will be a com-| than 


brother could not for a moment cease pouring out his} fort again to my mother—to all of us.” 


oiling thoughts to one who understood their misery. 






i 





“To be so hated—to be so wronged! And to be able; hurrying aw 





to offer no excuse that does not pierce her heart, and} dwelling. She followed them with her 


Sophia. Now, strongest arm and the hest toe can penetrate no deeper 


tr 
ty 


vo yards, before frost comes again and spoils the 
work. 


] 


Lenore did not join her children when she saw them Her father thought her a good child in respect of in- 
y together in the direction of Ernest’s|dustry; but he acknowledged this with little pleasure, 





eyes as long as/ for no industry whatever could make a man rich in such 


make her passion more bitter than ever! And to think) she could distinguish them between the trees of the a place. The longer he lived there, the more convinced 


how more unhappy she is than even I—— 





wood, and then turned, strong in a new trust, to feed the he became 


j 


| f the dreadful truth, and therefore the more 


“ We must lead her to embrace your consolation, and fire, and await the appearance of her companions. It miserable he grew. Yet he was rich in comparison of 
mine, and that of all of us. Come to our worship. Let was not long before the screaming echoes told her that his « panions. He had hoarded many skins, and had 
it compose you, and perhaps she may return and listen. they had succeeded in their search; and presently after, more furniture and clothes than uly else, But skins 
Perhaps she may find in it something——” the red embers died out upon the steep, and none were would soon be depreciated in value, he feared, from their 

«“ Let it go on,” said Taddeus. “The more wretched’ left to heed how the northern aurora silently sported undance; and where would be his wealth then, unless 

' 


we are, the more need for prayer. My mother, too,! with the nicht on the « xpanse of the Charmed Sea. he could foresee in time into what form it would be most 
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THE CHARMED SEA. 





profitable to transmute his hoard, while it retained its|should think they will all like the plan, as it will be less| the other four spaces ; a space being merely an imaginary 


value as a representative of wealth, and before it should 
again become also a commodity? Night after night, 
when he came home { 1 work in the mine, he dreaded 


to hear of an acquisition of skins. Day after day, did he 
look with jealous eyes on the heaps of silver which he 


must not touch, and long for the security of a metallic 


currency ; that arrangement of civilised lite which he 
most regretted. He saw—everybody saw—that some 


new medium of circulation must be adopted, if they wi 


i- 
ed to improve their stat by further exchange with their 
but the sug 
ed did not come from him, or from any of the wiser heads. 


neighbours ; estion which was at last adopt- 
It was Clara who introduced a new kind of money. 

In walking along the muddy verge to which a spring 
flood had reached, and where it had deposited various 
curiositics, she observe d, among little he aps and beds of} 
Thouch light to! 
carry, they were so large that she could not imagine what | 
She collected all 


that she could find within a long space on either side the 


shells, some very remarkable bones, 
animal they could have belonged to, 


river, and carried her lap full to Paul, the friend of all 
others who, with the advantage of his wife’s help, could 
most frequently and readily enlighten her in any matter] 


of difficulty. 


Emilia « xpl uined that these were the bones of a mon- 
ster which had been made by the spirits of the Charmed 
Sea to carry them hich and dry on its back through the! 
deep w ite! and that havine once displ ised them hy 
diving in the deepest part, they had, as a punishment, } 
chained it down at the bottom of the neighbouring river, 


whence its bones were cast up a often as the pring 


floods overspri ud the country. Clara wondered at the 
spirits for not swimming or flying over at once, Instead 
of taking so much trouhb to create and then destroy a 


monster ; and she liked Paul’s account of the matter bet- 
ter than his wife’s. 
had any thing to do with mammoths elsewhere, and did 
not believe that they had here, or that the mammoth 
ought to be called a monster. He simply called the 
mammoth a huge animal, such as is not seen in the 
days, and any traces of which, therefore, are a curiosity. 
He advised Clara not to throw away these curious bones. | 

“ Papa will not let me ke p them,”’ she repli d. “He 
will sell them, if he ean find any body to buy.” 

«“T do not know who should do that, my dear. We 


uch 1 place 1 this.” 


have no cabinets of curiosities in 
1 

«“ [do think,” said Clara, after a moment's thought, 
| mn ke very g vod money, You 


see, we could easily find out exactly how many may be 


“that these bones woul 


had, and it can never happen, as it does with the skins, 


that we shall have twice as many one day as the day 


before.” 


“Tt may happen, my dear, that a second flood or storm 
may throw up more bone It is not likely, to be sure, 
that such a thing should come to pass twice in one sea- 


1 


son; but it is possible.” 
«“ And if it does,” said Clara, “could not we agree that 


some one person should take ear 





ever bones are found should belong to us all, and be put 
in one particular place, to lie till we want more money ? 
We cannot do this with skins, because they are useful 
in other way md it would be very hard to prevent any 
bodv from gettin is many s he could; but nobody 
would think it hard that he might not keep 1 imoth 
bones, because they would be of no use to him ex pt for 
money.” 

But would they not be slyly kept for money, Clara 
Would eve me bring in the mammoth bones he might 
find to the treasury ?” 

«If they would trust me,” said the littl girl, “IT wouk 
go out afier a storm or a flood, and bring in any that 


might be lying about. But think how seldom this would 


happen ; and how very often we get a fresh supply of 





skins ! 
, Clara; nd I, for one, would trust you 
all you might find. But there is more to 
be considered than you are aware of before we change 


our currency ; and I verv much doubt whether your fa-! 
ss - | 
ther, amon agree to it. 


“ You would give him much of our new money 


is worth the skins he has laid by,” said Clara, “or he 


would not hear of the change ; and indeed it would not! 


be at all fair, O yes; every body must be paid equal to 
what he has at present; and if that is proj 


ly aone, I 


| be very easy to give out new ones, and take in the old, 


Paul was not aware that the spirits| culty will be when we come to deal with our neighbours, 


ing traders, but which is, in fact, no standard to us, as it 


easy than ever to cheat or make mistakes, 


You see so} measure ; but if we want to ascertain the length of a pine 


few of these bones are like one another that, when once} stem which has fallen across our path, we must reduce 


lifferent values are put upon them, 
gl 
ruble from a dueat, 
cheating. If we were to clip and break off for ever, one 
could not make several pieces of bone into a whole bone, 
as one may with skins, or with gold and silver.” 

‘But these bones will wear out in time, Clara; and 
some will crumble to pieces sooner than others.” 

‘Not faster than from year to year,” argued Clara. 


«“ And next spring, when perhaps we can get more, it will 


and break them up entirely before every body’s eyes. O, 
I think this is the best sort of money we have thought of 
i 
Paul agreed with her, and promised to call the little 
company together to consult about the matter. 

The first thing that struck every body was that these 
hones would be without some of the most important 
qualities which recommend coined money as a medium 


\ 


of exchange. 

“ What are we to say to their value ?”’ asked 'T'addeus. 
‘There is no cost of production, except the little trouble 
and time Clara will spend in picking them up.” 

“It is plain that they will have no value in them- 
selves,” observed Paul, “but only such as we shall put 
upon the m by common agreement.” 

“That is,” said Ernest, “they will be a sign of value 
only, and not a commodity. Willa mero sign of value 
erve our purpose as a standard of value? ‘That is the 
question. For the thing we most want is a standard of 
value. It was in this respect that our skins failed us.” 

“'The bones will serve our own little party as a stand- 
ird of value, well enough,” replied Paul. “The difh- 
who not only use a different currency, but to whom mam- 


When we used 
skins, it was difficult to impress upon traders the full 


moth bones are absolutely worthless, 


value at which we estimated our money ; but it had some 
real value with them from its being a commodity as well 
as a sign.” 

«“ Then we have to choose between the two inconve- 
“whether to fix a standard 
which none will agree to but ourselves, but which will 


nienees,” observed Ernest ; 
serve our purpose well; or whether to use a medium of 
exchange whose value is acknowledged by the neighbour- 


varies with the success or failure of every shooting ex- 


one may tell at a} 





peditt yn.” 

« What a pity it seems,” observed Paul, “that all the| 
vorld cannot agree upon some standard of value!) What} 
. prodigious deal of trouble it would save !”’ 
«* And where,” asked Ernest, “would you find a com- 

sve as . dics 
odity which is held in equal esteem in all countries, | 
and by all classes ? iven gold and silver, the most pro-|} 

1 by all t ] ld 1 sil tl t | 


hable of any, would never do, There are parts of the 


world where lumps of them are tossed about as toys: 


where they are had without cost of production ; while 
# | 


here, you see what an ¢ Cpe nsive apparatus is required to} 
work out any portion of them; an expense of capital and 


Paul, dreading this part of the subject, interrupted 





“« Well, but why have any commodity at all? If we] 
sti hing which all would agree to] 
Instead | 


of saying that my bow is worth a pound of cinnamon, | 


five 


c } . 
annot nd any ex 


ilue alike, why not have an Imaginary thing 





ul . pound of cinnamon worth three pairs of scissors, 
why not say the bow and the pound of cinnamon are] 
worth nine units, and each pair of scissors worth three 
units? What could be easier in to measure commo-} 
lities against one another thus? 


| 
| 


this imaginary measure to a real one. Nothing can be 


mice what they stand for, as easily as one may tell a} used as a standard which has not properties in common 
And then, again, there can be no} 


with the thing to be estimated. ‘That which has length 
can alone measure length ; and that which has value can 
alone measure value.” 

«“ How then can an ideal standard of value be used at 
al] ?” 

“ Because an ideal value alone is referred to it. But 
that abstract value is obtained through the reality which 
is ascertained by the comparison of commodities. When 
this abstraction is arrived at, an abstract standard may 
serve to express it; but new commodities must be mea- 
sured by a standard which is itself a commodity, or a 
tangible sign which is, by general agreement, established 
in its place.” : 

“Then, after all, we must come round to the point 
that coined metals are the best kind of money, admitting, 
as they do, an ineffaceable stamp of value, and thus unit- 
ing the requisites of a sign and a commodity.” 

“The best, at all events, up to a certain point in the 
rogress of society, and, in general, till all societies which 
make mutual exchanges have reached that point. Neither 
we, nor the travelling merchants of Siberia, nor the culti- 
vators with whom we deal, have yet reached this point 5 
and there is no doubt that it would be greatly for our ad- 


vantage to be possessed of coined metals as a medium of 


exchange. As we cannot have them, these mammoth 


bones must answer our purposes. ‘They promise to do 
so much better than any device we have yet made trial 
ce 

Some one suggested that a metal medium might be pro- 
cured by a little trouble and expense, if it should be 
Most of the Mongolian women 
théy saw had small weights of virgin gold or silver fast- 


thought worth while. 


ened to their braids of hair, and might be easily prevailed 
on to part with them ; and some persons in the present 
company had chanced to pick up small morsels of silver 
in the beds of streams, and among the fragments of rock 
on the mountain side. 
impressing marks upon these, and thus instituting a sort 
of rude coinage ? It was, however, agreed that the 
temptation of clipping pieces of precious metal of an ir- 
regular form would be too strong to be safely ventured ; 
to say nothing of the cost of production, which must be 
disproportionably heavy in the case of a small society 


vhich had no apparatus for facilitating the work of 


coining. 

It would be difficult, Ernest observed, to have any coin 
of a low denomination, as the cost of production would 
confer a high value on the smallest fragments of gold or 
silver ; and, as for lead, it was too plentiful, and too easily 
melted and marked, to be made money of in their district. 
It appeared to Taddeus that there was no ction to 
their society having a new commodity of cons 






lerable ar- 
bitrary value in its possession, if it was once settled by 
what party the expense of its preparation should be de- 
frayed. Some authority would of course be instituted by 
which the work of coining would be undertaken. Would 
the labour be bestowed fre« ly by that party i oT not, by 
whom? 

“ Why should we expect,’ asked Ernest, “that any 
one should undertake so troublesome an office without 
? 


reward I know it is expected of governments, and | 


think unreasonably, that they should issue money from 


the mint without charge for coining it; unreasonably, 
hecause, supposing the supply to be restricted, it 1s ex- 
sing the state to too great hazard of a deficiency, and 
he government to the danger of an incessant drain, to 
make, by arbitrary means, the exchangeable value of coin 


equal with that of bullion ; and because, supposing the 
supply to be left unrestricted, not only is this danger 


‘Commodities whose value is already known, I grant] much increased, but great partiality would be shown to 


value is unknown? It is to measure these that we most 
es 


want a standard. 





lyou. Paul: but what would you do with new ones whose] the holders of the precious metals by conferring gratis an 


I 
additional value on their commodity. ‘Those who, by 


having their metals coined by the government, are saved 


«“ We must estimate the cost of production of the new the trouble and expense of weighing and assaying them 


article. and compare it with—— 


} 
“Ave; with what? With some other oniesisiodity 4 


and not with an ideal standard. 
the very moment you want it. 





inst one anoth 





wmnces ag 


parative length by saying that one measures three and| 


we can express their com-} Way would be, if we adopt a metal me 


in the shape of bullion, may as reasonably be made to 
] 


pay for this advantage as those who give a piece of broad- 


You see it fails you at} cloth into the hands of the tailor to receive it back in the 
When we measure our| shape of a coat. Among ourselves, therefore, the fair 


dium, first to 


establish a little mint in some corner of the smelting- 








Where would be the difficulty of 











* 


mae 
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house, and then to issue our money, if the quantity was 
restricted, at a higher value than the unformed metal 
would bear in the market if unrestricted, under the con- 
dition that a certain portion should be clipped off each bit 
before it was stamped, in order to de 
or that every one who brought metal should bring pay- 
ment for the advantage of having it made into money.” 
«“ We cannot afford this yet,” observed Paul. “ Let 
us begin picking up gold and silver whenever we meet 
with it, in order to such an arrangement hereafter ; but, 
meanwhile, let us be satisfied with our mammoth bones.” 
Anfireas, who liked none of these speculations on the 
effect of change, because he did not like change, protest- 
ed vehemently against the substitution of bones for skins, 
or metals for either. Nothing, he declared, could be so 
disastrous to all trading societies as alterations in the cur- 
rency. They invaded the security of property, altering 
the respective values of almost all exchangeable articles, 
rendering every man in the community, except him who 
has nothing, utterly uncertain of the amount of his pro- 
perty, and arbitrarily reversing the conditions of the 
wealthy and the moderately provided. Ernest allowed 
all this to be true in the case of a large society, where 
the machinery of exchanges is complicated, and contracts 
subsist which comprise a considerable extent of time. In 
small societies, also, he allowed, that such a change is an 
inconvenience not to be lightly incurred; but, in the pre- 
sent case, there was necess arily a choice of evils. “The ir 
present currency was liable to exe essive and uncontrollable 
fluctuations. 
der these, or to undergo the inconvenience and trouble at 
valuing the property of 
denominations of their medium 


ray the expenses 5 


once of each member of the so- 





ciety, and fixing the 


° . ' 
accordingly? As there were no contracts existing be-} 


tween themselves or with their neighbours, no stocks of 
goods laid by whose value could he depreciated or n- 
creased, 
pure advantage, and that the sooner it was made the 


better. 


Every body but Andreas thought so too, and all were} 


willing to concili ite him by winking at his extraordinary 
accumulation of skins, and to buy off his opposition by 
giving him a noble stock of the new money in considera- 
tion of the loss he must 


sustain by their being no longer 


any thing more in the market than a commodity. 
cn 
CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PATRIOT’S MARTYRDOM. 


W ould it be better to continue suffering un-| 


it seemed to him that the change would be one of| 


one of discontent; be it once a week or ten times a day. 


roof of my mouth, if the day was as cold as Christmas 
day i be pg I could not make light of it, and 


It would have been well 
lat, 


oe Py aside like some of them. 
if I ia when the worse struggle came; except tl 
should not have been here 1 in? 

“So he insisted on more than the shout that day 
Tell me about it.” 

“T thought I had told you before 


d he 


‘We made some little difficulty about stripping the 





to be sure, I 


.” said Cyprian, im- 
patiently, 





§ poke very rapidly as he proce ded. 
country people of their provisions for our own use, and 
just offered to go without our full rations till more were 
brought in. He called this mutiny, and began to talk about 
Poland,—the blasphemous wretch !—and called upon} 
us to shout, as usual. I waited a moment to get voice 
he marked me, and ordered me, not only to shout, but to 
sing a damned chorus about Praga that they boast they 
sang when——” 

“ Well, well, I know which you mean. 

“T would not, and could not sing it, happen what 
might; and so I told him.” 

“ How should you?” said Ernest, with a grim smile. 
l«< You who 


| 
being a so 
} 


Go on.” 





always said, when you had no thought of 
er, that it revolted you to see men made ma- 





chines of; as soldiers are, under the be 
| How 


worse than a machine,—a slave 


management, 


sO Thue h 


should you bear to be made something 
the soul of a free 
full or eloomy 


wrath?) No! helpless you must be; but you could at 





}man,—a mocking-stock while you were 
! least make your slavery passive,—one degree above the 
lowest. 

| «“ Passive enough I made it,” said Cy] rian, Cov 
| his face with his hands. “J hey could make nothing of 
me,—except the one thing they did not choose to make 
I hoped to die under it—I meant it,— 
should; for I have 
ie Knout for a less offenes 
just to go through 


me—a corpse ! 
and [ supposed they meant I 


many an one killed under t 


but they let me live, t again; for that 


that man’s bidding.’ 
« Never; 


Cyprian looked at him surprised, and said 


you never shall!” cried Ernest, fervently. 


« Do you know, Ernest, | would not have borne from 
any other man such questioning about all these matter 
is I have taken patiently from you.” 
« Patiently !” 
sie \ CS, sl 


happen to suppose that [can feel like you. You stall 


repeated Ernest, with a sad smile. 





As the summer advanced, and Cyprian seemed recover- 


ing completely from the dreadful state in which the inflic-| 


tion of the knout had left him, anxious thoughts began to 
take possession of the whole party. The day must be 


approaching when he would be sent for to resume his} 


military duty; that service which was unutterably loath-| 
some to him in the bare idea, and which must now be} 
more than ever degrading from his having undergone an | 

| 


rhtest remark on the 
improvement in his health, on the advance of the season, 


ignominious punishment. The sli 


or on the destination of any of his exiled countrymen, | 
threw him into an agitation ; and there was one cireum 
stance which excited his indignant surprise to a degre¢ 
which made it difficult 
This was Ernest 


to keep his feelings to himself. 


; f a 
s curiosity concerning all that he had| 
: 


y which 





undergone ; a cu seemed to have no consi- 


deration for the pain such recitals must give to one who 


must again undergo the miseries he described. It was 

" * | 
marvellous that one like Ernest—so generous to the feel- 
ings of others, so sensitive in his own—should he per-} 


petually on the watch for mention of all the details of 
tyranny which Cyprian could give from his own experi- 
ence, but would fain have withheld. | 
Ask me no more,” 1] 

| 


look of agony. 


eried Cyprian, one day, with : 
“T will tell you any thing you please 
about our black bread and miserable bedding r, and about 
our night service and day 
about our officers’ treatment of us, for I cannot san ir to 


mp 
| 
think of it.” ele 
| 
nhe 


slavery ; but ask me no 





“You must tell me more,” replied Ernest, fixing 
eyes upon him with an indescribable expression of eager- 
ness. “So he made you all shout that 
Nicholas, every night an 


infernal ery 


praise of d morning ?”’ 


“Aye; and as often besides as he chose to suspect any 


known | 
hellish chorus will I never sing;—or never, at least, at} gave his own clothe 


r, patiently, as you may agree with me, if you] 


All 


eee eee 


telling it there, nor will you perhaps care to hear it —in 


In a little while, my heart heaved sick at the very sound| a passionless state—’ 
of it, and when my turn came, my tongue clave to the ‘Passionless!” cried Ernest. “A passionless state 


hereafter! 1 tell you oy ian, if our Polish eagle does 
not soar to me with tidit which shall feed my passion 
of patriotism, I will come down and vent it, as if I were 
| still a mortal man.” 

how do we know———”’ 
“Full as well « 


; you when you talk of a passionless 


tate. 


| “Hush, hush! 
| 


‘I wish this were so,” muttered Cyprian. 


‘Do not wish that, Cyprian. There are passions 


} 

| whi h may work out their natural and holy issues even 
1} in these wilds. Let us not repudiate them; for they be- 
| come more necessary to the life of our being 1n proportion 
|} as others are violently stifled or slowly starved out. The 
| 


next time you see yon star rising between those two 


| peaks, remember that I told you thi 

| Cyprian inwardly groaned at the thought that before 
the time of that rising should have arrived, he might be 
to hate that particular star. 


| 
| far out of sight of the two peaks; and he began already 
} 
| When it next appeared, some nights after, he again 


| inward!) groaned; but it was with shame, and a different 
| kind of grief from that with which he had anticipated 
misery to himself and Sophia. } t had slipped away 
in the night to meet the summons which was on the way 
lf r Cyprian, and was now journeying towards the fron- 
tie in what direction no one knew; so that he could 
not be overtaken and 1 rated wit There would 
have been little use in suel measure, if it had been 
practicable; for Ernest v ! ne to change his pur- 
pose 

| i V pel l } he efore hi departure 
Ww Clara; and t wa t purpo of leaving a 
message, as there were no writ! materials within reach, 


ind also of accomplishing the inge of dress which was 


| necessary to his passing for Cyprian. Hi 


ion of Cyprian’ 


called her up, 
and employed her to get posses ; uniform, 
}on some pretence which should keep him out of suspi- 
cion of being concerned; and when he had put it on, he 
into her charge. 


“Give him these, my dear, when he wakes, and tell 


him that [ leave him my hut and land too; and my name, 

—Number Seven. Sophia will show him the way to 

our altar, and she will help him to find out whether what 

s!I said was true, when we were looki it yonder star 
lover the mountain top. Be sure you tell him this.” 
Sut will not you be back to te him yourself?” 


1 
‘| 
“No. We have planned when and where to 
ibout this awain: as he will remember. 


speak 


And now go to bed, 





off into the woods, or look as if you were going to curse! Clara, and thank you, for helping me. Have you any 
the universe, the moment any one touches you about] thing inore t iy, my dear?” he ¢ inued, in answer to 
Poland; and you expect me to sit still and be questioned] an uncertain, beseeching look she cast upon h «Tf 
about my own degradation and torture, when you know you have any troubles, tell me them; but be quick.” 
that every tale [ tell you Is a picture of what is to come.” | «“T do not know what to do,” replied Clara inking 
“Well, well, forgive me. You know my interest in} into tears. “I wish I knew whether I ought to tell. My 
you is RUC) Saar he is getting so very rich; and I had rather 
“Many thanks for it, Ernest! A very considerate} he should not, unless oth people do; but he would be 


interest indeed! Why, your never eatechisine me be-| 
fore S yphia shows that vou rememl. that it is not the} 


plea ilitest ubject im the world; but 1do not give me 
the benefit of it.” 
“You shall question me as much as you like when I 


have tike 








hundre 
tine that Vi at L Sé ! ! t ec in ¢ ipal yn 
with that of a private in the condemned regiments; « pe- 
cially if he happens to have been a patriot 
And Cyprian went on to draw t! comparison, to 
which Ernest listened with the mie mile. It 
| was pardonabl in Cyprian to take this for a smile of 
| self-gratulation, and therefore to feel thing as like 
contempt as any one had ever dared to fee! for Ernest. 
‘Wey ill compare notes here ifter, when we have both | I 
had our experience,” observed Ernest iet | 
ii in the next world, where I shall soon be wait 
or you; for I consider that, in going to the frontier 
a two countries, lam going to the frontiers of two work 
If they do not ki ut me to death, my | irt will « tau 
burst one of these days. And then Sopnala,— you mt 
—But no; she will not take a word or a kind office 
from any one when I am away, they say. Vell, Is 


ive my story ready for you when you follow me oe 


be e frontiers we were Spe iking of; for I shall not mind 


Wi hould you ww your father’s hoards, my 
l Who has any busine vith them but himself?’ 
\ it is nota l | It is not iy thing he has 
ed. 
The it 1 omethi that | has found. He ha 
hehted upon trea e, I | e. That is the reason 
he } wh so fond of strolling towards the Baikal 
lately. He hi found a f il-bed, no doubt. Do you 
w whiere it ie , 
Clara nodded, and whisy ed that if is she who had 
ly ’ Well: you have e all vou can do, and 
now \ lima | ve it to «¢ ( to discover the matter, 
| Me hile, tal hi i { if ! —all the money 
I } ‘ nd divide them « yunong every body but 
fat It will e his share worth I uu know, 
ve every body ¢ l ‘ ind this will help to set 
r vicht till the ( t come rut, which it will do, 
( on. 
| } i ma , 1 ¢ " nd vet I dread if 
J ay Wil peep na pri nuit « ry where ~ and as 
often as she goes towar t} ike father frowns at 
if mad — You har 1 Emilia,’ But how ham- 
ed | | when it es out!—What will you do 
ithout your. meyv \ en icom hack ! H 1 not I 
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touch it till 


you come to take it away vourself? In one of the 


better lay it by for you, where nobody can 


‘If you do,’ said Ernest, smiling, “some learned 


traveller will find it some hundreds of years hence, and 


0k, perhaps, to describe an una¢ countable de- 
silremains. No, Clara. When Cyprian and 
I have the conversation we have planned, we shall want 
no money ; and he and the rest had better make the most 
of it in the meanwhile. You are a good little daughter, 
and I need not tell you to do what you can for your fa- 
lo not feel to 


I¢ 


ther,—whatever he desires you, that you 


he wrong ed 
‘Pumping and all,” sighed Cla 
aman ' J did not know we had such a grand 


thing a pump amons 





‘It is in the mine,” said Clara, sadly. “The water 


drains in to the gallery where my father works, and he 


thinks I can earn something by pumping; and he says | 


shall be very safe beside him.” 
‘What can he mean?” cried Ernest. “Such a pur- 
What can he ever 


suit of wealth is absolutely insane. 


7) 


do with it in a place like this 


« He thinks that we may get leave to go to Tobolsk 


when he has enough to begin to trade with, He asks 
me how I should like to be one of the richest people in 
Tobol 

and I am sure I do not care whether we have twenty or 
all that 


we want to eat, and dress and warm ourselves with. — I 


when he is dead. I had much rather stay here ; 


a hundred bones laid by, when we lave once got 


wish he would not talk of going to Tobolsk. 


‘If we can get back to Polanc——— 

«QO! you are going there!” cried Clara, with spark- 
ling eye 

Ernest shook his head mournfully, kissed the little 


leaving her looking after 
Ernest 


girl’s forehead and dep 


him till he disappeared in the silvery night haze. 





passed himself f Cyprian at his new destination; and 
the oflicer who was « ypecting him was agreeably surpris- 
ed at his | \ o much better a sol than he had 
been represented, — Unspoiled trange to say) in body 
and mind by the knout, and always prepared with a 
dumb obedience which was particularly convenient on 


such a station, he became wt of favourite, and was 


well reported of. The only thing that ever made him 


assurance of this, for which he 


smile was the periodica 
was expected to be grateful. He was wont to receive it 


with an expression of countenance which, as it could not 


be interpreted, afforded no tangible ground of offence ; 


forone of the least troublesome 
| 


and he continued to pass 


of the exiled Poles who were stationed along the frontier 
— 


CHAPTER IX. 





rHE PATRIOT’S Vow. 
It ‘ ae - n the little c - 
t Was a stor y evening when the Ittle company as 
embled und t I wr to cele e the marriage of 
yprian and Sophia long summer day was draw- 





ing to a close amid an unusual conmotion of the ele- 
ments. There was no rain, but the wind swept over the 
waters, and the sheeted lichtning came forth from its 
hiding place among the clouds on the mountain top. 
Little C p long before the rest 
of the party came. She never forgot that the 


lara was alone on the ste 
altar was 
her charge ; and she was now employed in cleansing the 


1 rapidly in 


pedestal from the young mosses which spreac 
erious characters of the 
being startled by the 
at 
once to mingle with the dash and roar of the waves 
below, instead of waiting 


the crevices, and among the myst 
inscription. She could not help 


lightning, and wishing that the thunder would come 


till the mass of clouds should 
grow still more formidable, and overspread the whole sky. 
Once or twice she wished herself with her father in the 
cave, where she knew he was gone to bring away more 
mammoth bones; and then again she felt that the sense 
of guilt which always beset her in that place would make 
it much more terrible in a storm than her present solitude 
made the exposed spot on which she stood. She was 
heartily glad, however, when Paul and his wife made 
their appearance. 

‘You need not have troubled you elf to pile this wood, 
Clara,” said Paul. “ No fire can be kept in while such 
blowing.” 


“ Do you know,” said Clara, “one blow of the north 


a wind as this i 


THE CHARMED SEA. 


wind as fe came up changed the ve of every ‘ilies it 
touched. All the pools had a little crust of ice over them 
in a minute, all the leaves of the plants in the open 
places turned red and yellow, and the blossoms shriveled 
up ready to drop off.” 

On hearing this, Emilia looked very grave. The 
wind that did this while the sun was high on a summer 
day, was an ill-boding wind, she whispered, and was sent 
to tel] that the sea spirits were about to do some mischief. 
She could not recover her cheerfulness when the rest of 
the exiles came, and rites went forward which made all 
but herself almost regardless of the storm. 











” observ- 
“There is now nothing 
to keep her here ; and the emperor does not yet crusade 
against little girls, though he does against their mothers 
and brothers.” 

“She had better stay where she is,” said Paul, also 
aside, “and if we all take pains with her, she will turn 
out a paragon of a wife. Your mother will teach her 
reasoning and patriotism, and all that, and Emilia will 
give her all her own accomplishments that it is not too 
late to begin with. She can never have such an eye and 
ear, but there is time yet to give her a very clever pair of 


“ She may go bac kt to Polend, if ae ‘widen it, 
ed T'addeus aside to his mother. 





They waited some time for Andreas; but as his sym- 


pathy was of the least possible consequence, they atleneth 
proceeded without him, supposing him too busy after his | 
pelf to bestow any thought on the first marriage celebra- | 
tion which had, as far as they knew, taken place between 
It differed from | 
the marriage celebrations of the people in the neighbour- 


hood only in the addition of the oath which the partion 
were now met to take. | 
They had 


with the he 


Poles in these depths of the wilderness. 





already been married in the usual manner, 
arty good-will of the Russian supe rintendents, | 
who were glad of all such symptoms among the exile 
crown peasants of a willingness to settle down in quiet, | 
like those of their neighbours who had not been rebels. ! 
but this 


She could not have taken the oath, if she 


A dowry had even been offered with Sophia; 
was rejected, 
had touched the emperor’s bounty with so much as her | 
little finger. 

This cath was merely a more solemn form of their} 
common vow never to consider Siberia as their home, | 
the Emperor as their sovereign, or any social obligations | 
here entered into as interfering with the primary claims 
of their country. They and their children were, in short, | 


lever to acquiesce in the loss of their heritage, even 
though their banishment should extend to the thousandth | 


| 
reneration \ new clause was added on the present oc- | 


asion. ‘Phe newly-married pair vowed never to rest till 
they had procured the release of Ernest from his igno- 
: 3) 
comparative freedom which he had sacrificed for them. | 


minious lot, and his restoration to at least the degree ¢ 
This vow, spoken with a faltering voice, because in a 
nearly hopeless spirit, was drowned in the utterance ; and 
the memory of Ernest was honoured in silence by his 
companions when they had once given his name to the 
ushing winds. 

The storm increased so much that it became danger- 
ous to remain on the heights; and the rest of the ob- 
servances were hastily gone through, in increasing dark- 
ness and tumult. A tremendous swell of the waters 
below caused most who were present to start back invo- 





luntarily, as if they feared to be swept away even from | 
their high position. Sophia alone was undaunted,—not | 
is she would have been a few months before, but because 
a new life, which bore no relation to external troubles | 
uid terrors, Was how animating her heart and mind. 

‘ Let us stay somewhere near till this has blown over,” 
suid she, leading the way to a little cave below, where 


they might be sheltered from the wind. “I should like, 
if it were only for Emilia’s sake, that we should see these 
waters calm again before we go home. There is no 
none of us eaee it.” 

‘T'addeus and Lenore smiled at one another when they 


found Sophia the first to think of humouring superstition. 


} 
| 
harm in humouring her superstition, even supposing “7 


They followed her, but, on arriving at the mouth of the | 
It was choked up, the | 


| 


cave, could obtain no entrance. 
roof having fallen in. 
once. Her father’s zeal to grow rich enough to go to |< 
Tobolsk, in order to grow richer still, had prevented his| 
going there at all. In this cave was the fossil treasure he } 
had dishonestly concealed from his companions: 
his eagerness to extract his wealth from the mass in |< 
which it lay embedded, he had pulled down a weight 

upon his head which killed him. The body was after- |e 
wards found; but if it had not been for regard to little |t 
Clara’s feelings, it would probably have been left thus 

naturally buried; for a more 


| 
ap propriate | 
scarcely have been devised than that which he had pre- | 
pared for himself. jd 
“You shall live with us, Clara, and be our sister,” said 
Sophia to the horror-stricken little girl. 
never know how kind you were to me while he was 
| away ; 


“eC Agee can |s 


but he shall learn to love yeu for it.” c 


jif that day should ever come. 


and in |e 


hands: and then she may settle down as Cyprian and I 


|have done.” 


“Cyprian and you!” exclaimed Taddeus. But recol- 


lecting that there would be no end of quarrels with Paul 


}on this subject, if once begun, he restrained his anger at 


having Sophia compared with Emilia. 

“ You shall live with me, my dear, and be my daughter, 
as you have long called yourself,” and we 
will comfort one another till we can get back to Poland, 


said Lenore: “ 


There is much more com- 
fort for some of us than there was, in the midst of all 


jour misfortunes; and it is a comfort that I do not think 


we shall lose any more. Some may die, and others may 
leave us for some different kind of servitude; and it may 
even happen that none of us may see Warsaw again: 
but as long as we love one another and are patient, we 
cannot be quite miserable.” 

Emilia pointed to the west with a look of joy; and 
presently the clouds parted slowly, and let out the faint 
red glow of evening, which spread itself over the subsid- 
ing waters. Having hailed the omen, the party separat- 
and some 
watching till the long twilight was wholly withdrawn. 
The spirit of optimism which lives in the hearts of pa- 
triots as in its natural home, was now no longer checked 
by the perpetual presence of a despairing sufferer ; and 


led, some returning to their several homes, 


| not only this night, but from day to day, did the exiles 
!cheer themselves with the conviction that tyranny cannot 


endure for ever; that their icy chain would at length be 


breathed upon, and their country’s flag float once more, 


Such hope is at this moment sanctifying the shores of 
ithe Charmed Sea, 


—<—--- 


Summary of the Principles illustrated in this volume. 
In exchanging commodities for one another directly, 
i. e. in the way of barter, much time is lost, and trouble 
incurred, before the respective wants of the exchanging 
parties can be supplied. 
This trouble and waste may be avoided by the adop- 
tion of a medium of exchange; that is, a commodity 


generally agreed upon, which, in order to effect an ex- 


|}change between two other commodities, is first received 


in exchange for the one, and then given in exchange for 


ithe other, 


This erat is money. 
The great requisites in a medium of exchange are, 


that it ona be— 


what all sellers are willing to receive ; 

.. capable of division into convenient portions ; 

portable, from including great value in small 
bulk ; 

.. indestructible, and little liable to fluctuations of 
value. 

Gold and silver unite these requisites in an unequalled 

legree, and have also the desirable quality of beauty. 


Clara apprehended the truth at|Gold and silver have therefore formed the principal me- 


lium of exchange hitherto adopted : usually prepared, by 
in appointed authority, in the form most suitable for the 
yurposes of exchange, in order to avoid the inconveni- 
nee of ascertaining the value of the medium on every 
ecasion of purchase. 

Where the supply of money is left unrestricted, its 
xchangeable value will be ultimately determined, like 
hat of all other commodities, by the cost of production. 

Where the supply is restricted, its exchangeable value 


grave could |depends on the proportion of the demand to the supply. 


In the former case, it retains its character of a commo- 
ity, serving as a standard of value in preference to other 
ommodities only in virtue of its superior natural requi- 
ites to that object. 

In the latter case, it ceases to be a commodity, and be- 
omes a mere ticket of transference, or arbitrary sign of 
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rV- value: and then, the natural requisites above described] lordship’s proposals may be sent to the American lines,|desire to see their prisoners accommodated: no good 
ing become of comparatively little importance. for which purpose a suspension of hostilities during two | understanding existed at this time between the inhabit- 
ade The quality by which money passes from hand to] hours from the delivery of this letter shall be granted.” |ants of Lower and Upper Virginia, 1 as our guards 
ers hand with little injury, enables it to compensate inequali-}| — g becan a negotiation concerning which all the worl 1| hanced to belong to the latter province, they were not 

ties of supply by the slackened or accelerated speed of its} « 15 r siptsa ey a Saal “hs wh 7 ote i [Very fastidious in their dealings with the proprictors of 
lso circulation. \'* aware veh it pet n ™ ‘ i y Boy or p ts mn - eae 
im The rate of circulation serves as an index of the state | — th ite nel ' pit we te ry bs a set ar | In the course of this 1 h we traversed the lower 
ler of supply; and therefore tends, where no_ restriction oan 5 agin arspandigse ae wena aoe kaa lridge of the Blue Mountains by a pass called Ashby’s 
vill exists, to an adjustment of the supply to the demand. pore ha ieee bs i a aeaaals al war-—the former }C2P: While the head of the column was yet a go d 
[00 Where restriction exists, the rate of circulation indi- 4 the Re the latti - with the shipping and st ‘s ‘ vay off, I rode forward, and alighted at an inn which 
nd cates the degree of derangement introduced among the io the Wesnshs ee r le ‘ a ‘was kept by a person named Ashby, about h y 
of elements of exchangeable value, but has no permanent] y, i ne * tiie oe eee wn the gorge. ‘The hostess met me at the door—* A 
. ° : eee n the th oi te the terms of capitulation were a - , ; ’ 
Va influence in its rectification. ritited. and on the 19th the gatrison mardal to the |e" I guess,” said she.“ No vam,” was | 
THE END. spot agreed upon. Drums were beat, but the colou oi de rerene yy et ine Fea EN Pi te 
a er a —s 1 see, exclaimed the old lady, “* youre one of the sar- 
: remained in their cases—an idle retaliation for a ver , ay ; . 
ul From the United Service Journal. idle slight which had been put by ow people on the |! ints—ould W i ; Ces a n by n w, I have —— 
- TRADITIONS American garrison of Charleston; and the regiments ar Gg ; : aoe ; - . oe y Barges oe 
having formed in columns at quarter distance, the men ‘ier dinadhcge tibanatae Eaters Since: Magi wey 
er, OF TIE . ; : . next year to catch Clinton at New York. But you 
: = laid down their arms. It is a sorry reminiscence this;] ))) 3 - a e rig, 
- Americar Sar of RwvVepenVence. | yer tho scene ntmde a deep impression at the moment, for |*2!! be kindly treated: iny mother was from the old 
id, NO.I the mortification and unfeigned sorrow of the soldiers | CUNY: ; ores ape sans es gig “ a [ was 
= 7 g will never fade from my memory. Some went so far as} *°"> mindy treated; and © is more, the reckoning 
all For some time back we have meditated an expedition} to shed tears, while one man, a corporal, who ¢ inearir 1 to be unusually moderate even for that cheap 
ars, nan, ¢ poral, who stood near | : 
nk into the bowels of a huge trunk, which occupies a con-| me, embraced his firelock, and then threw it on the ground, a ; 
ay spicuous corner in our sanctum. Venerable in its exter-| exclaiming, “ May you never get so good a master | I pass over me re ™ sindet of our march, during which 
cf nal dressing, it is still more venerable in its contents; for] again!’ Nevertheless, to do them justice, the Ameri-|)° edvemture befel that deserves, as tar se my MapiueRy 
ms it is filled with musty papers—scraps, journals, letters ‘cans behaved with great delicacy and forbearance ; while | °°2"* i, en ee he sep hester was the 
= and other digjuncta membra of brave and good men/the French, by what motive actuated I will not pretend |} ae ry a eee par: yar ase iderable town in those 
now gathered to their fathers. We need not tell our] to say, were profuse in their protestations of sympathy. | © se lg ee esha a at & short distance by Signe 
id readers, however, that it requires nore fan @ connor Crmpenn Naphsrnei pinnae eas qsher ‘a nyt % forests. amid which were erected some straggling villages 
nt share of resolution to engage in such an enterprise. Of! ties ;—brave, insolent, vain even in his acts of SE Se alle huts for the accommodation partly of the prisoners 
d- dust, thank God! we have no particular dread—we have! yet not wanting in generosity and chivalrous feeling. taken in the affair of Co vypens, partly of the troops em- 
it~ had our own share of it through life; but cramp and] For myself, when I visited their lines, which I did in ployed to wateh them, ‘Thither our men were con- 
ne crabbed hands, inscribed on mouldy and decayed paper,| mediately after « parade had been dismissed, I was ducted; and though the fo ig was indiflerent, and the 
n. are no trifling obstacles to contend against. Therefore! overwhelmed with the civility of my late enemies. One| >" of provisions, particularly 01 flour, very irregular, 
a- from day to day have we deferred a task, which now we} pointed to a newly-mad grave in the parapet of a bat-|' f the treatment which th eceived, both from the 
d sincerely regret that we had not sooner undertaken.| tery, which our troops, cit) th Gana of a recank wove rons I the country } e, they had no reason to 
id But there is an ancient saying, with which all are| had entered. « Un de vos braves gens,” said he; and ites" Phe cere pesdleager ogee r little or no re- 
iad acquainted, namely, “ Better late than never;” and so] was so; for there lay a serjeant of the Guards who had straint; while the latter gave them frequent invitations 
ot last week we screwed our courage to the sticking pl ice,| fallen in the attack. While others freely tendered thei to th ir farm houses, from accepting which we did not, 
“n and deciphered the manuscripts. | purses, of which, fortunately for mys¢ If, and perhaps not spas slid ier os Whe 2 : Fy a roan : them, 
e, They are very curious. Some, indeed, are not fit, on} less fortunately for them, I was not under the necessity 1s the winter drew on, 1 hardships to which our 
of various accounts, to mect the public eye; but there arel of takinc: advantage. «Je n'ai sien a vous ofirir”” said)" became exposed increased greatly. “The huts, be- 
others, for the introduction of which to their notice we| one officer, evidently a person of rank, though his name me = See ee eee m number, 
suspect our readers will thank us. We therefore pro-|[ had no opportunity to ascertain, “car je n’aurai rien|? = mo many iistane pervious to the weather, and 
pose to give them in classes, beginning with those which) pour cinquante ans de service que la petite croix et | ne health of their inmates began In consequence 
a we shall designate as ‘Traditions of the American War! rheumatisme.” I made my acknowledgments in the best sufter. I applied, under ch circumstances, to the com- 
vy of Independence, because they are neither woven into] way I could, and returned to my comrades. missary, and obtained from him an order that a chureh 
le one story, nor written by one man. Our Tradition this} Among other stipulations, it had been agreed by arti- in town, capable of containing five hundred persons, 
ig month is from the pen of the late gallant General Samuel] cle 5, that “the soldie rs should be kept in Virginia, hould be set apart for their use. But the arrangement 
Graham, lieutenant governor of Stirling Castle. It is a] Maryland. or in Pennsylvania, as much by regiments as ee ircely complete, when [received a message from 
portion of a journal which he has left behind; and,} possible, and that they should be supplied with the same Brigadier General Morga intimating that the church 
y interesting as it appears to us to be, we beg to state that} rations of provisions as are allowé 1 re Se I oo be immediately given up. I tured to remon- 
c the journal in question contains other statements not less| PEYUIGRCHE AWNERGD ‘He aticlewenkonustoleav. OA oO lett . Ww = wi possible mildness, and 
d curious. | field-oflicer from each nation, to wit, British, Anspach 4 nee fe 1 could at I cor eived to melt 
. ae ee aor fand Hessian, and other officers on parole, in the propor- the he ph of the ri l Che following is a 
. . ( ) I Liswe 
All the world is aware that in the month of October, | tes —— ee oe wr eer ee : | 
: (55s. ie + eas adh seed Gaal We an ne Sem Bequentty, end do wa te, 28th November, 1781. 
: reputation as a commander, Lord Cornwallis came to the] e ni theagnepee — — a eee ap ioe Deron etre enletaqnndbnestio ” -_ and 
melancholy resolution of surrendering to the arms of| imong the ¢ a ; whom : 1e lot fell to kee p with the - really surprised at the contents of it. ‘wo or three 
France and America the posts of Yorktown and Glou-| ate hc — a “ wie Pairs ces RENN rg rir venctemagdee Pani. oe ee 
l cester. Deceived he doubtless had been by Sir Henry alike ois ts z o : “ a ere i: "7 ° ; nel = in the Jer “ y Be had nothing to ke P off the 
Clinton, and the defences of the place, imperfect at the states HH 3 ; capes . 2 sae rma : nn cap- clemency of the weather U | huts were built. You 
best, were in ruins. His projected burst from Glouces- eo ae 3 - a " ¥ iets - a held-olficer of the gearen, lave time enough. This snow won't last long; it will 
ter, likewise, had been thwarted; though it may admit of whose turn of duty it was ae wh » exhibited such reluc-| be gone immediately. If your men don’t know how to 
1 a question whether it ought nof sooner to have been vader "s “4 a Se ee me rigion. sci A Kamen Aaceneepaaey Aibcialpeani Nae Sect se 
° tried. But however this may be—and at present it is a8 ee iy po <iegeen nye jo, hi pred a pee a oe ee weapintchnnctcdiomiione tt. 
not my business to argue the point—his lordship found ' ve ig. a dy - 1c ought to ap his whole faculties to | the m houses. I h ive been a pri oner a well as they, 
7 himself incapable of further resistance , and on the 17th sagen emma — us +n sag Mh eee iw err lien : 7 Ae 2 Cee 
: wrote to General Washington a despatch, of which th is snes LHS a on oe Gordon —thirty-six officers and their servants in one room, 80 
| following is a copy : acted as our superinten lent, and that we me ver foun {ithat when we lay down on our straw we covered the 
‘ cause to express other feelings than those of thankfulness | whole floor. Consider thi nd your men have nothing 
&; Sin,—I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-| that the case was so. lto grumble at. Colonel Holmes. though a conan 
four hours, and that two officers may be appointed by On the 20th of October the British troops marched out |of prisoners, is under control. You have nothing to do 
; each side to meet at Mr. Moore’s house, to settle terms| of York in two divisions; one of which, guarded by | but hut your men as fast a ou can, for that must be 
for the surrender of the posts at York and Gloucester.” | States soldiers, proceeded towards Maryland, while the|the case. I have sent to General Washington, inform- 
General Washington’s reply was very characteristic of net, to w ape I was attached, went, unde r an escort of} ing him of all matters—of t I had done and intended 
the man—gentlemanlike, formal, but quite decided : = ee bi tward of Virginia. The journey was|t » do ; and as he has never yet { {fault with my con- 
as little disagreeabl is any compulsory movement, per uct you'll conclude t I | that ¢ nel Holmes 
é My Lonp,—I have the honour of receiving your] formed under such circumstances, could well be. The must obey my orders. The ner vi en hut them- 
lordship’s letter of this date, An ardent desire to save} militia-men proved particularly kind; for they not only Ives the better, for they 1 in town much 
the effusion of blood will readily incline me to listen to permitt “i our peo} le to carr wav fence-rails for fire ' I will trv 1 , , nee as well as 
uch terms for the surrender of your posts and garrisons] wood, but protected them, while in the act of doit ee ere ea eee ; ; be sass ‘ If 
at York and Gloucester as are admissible. I wish, pre-|from the threatened vengeance of the proprietors. ‘l'o|we had barracks to afford the the uld have the m 
vious to the meeting of the commissioners, that your] be sure there was a motive for this, apart from a generous}but as we have them not, they must cover themvelve Pa 
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at least I would recommend it to them, or they will] manded at the execution of Captain Haddy, must be 
suffer. I have written this letter in a plain rough style,| given up; or if that officer was of inferior rank to him, 
that you might know what you had to depend upon, at} so many of the perpetrators as will, according to the 
which I hope you will not take umbrage.” | tariff of exchange, be an equivalent. To do this will 
The receipt of this letter, while it left little reason to | mark the justice of your excellency’s character ; in failure 
hope that in writer would be iniuced by farther discus-| 0! it I sh ill hold myself justified in the eyes of God and 
sion to change his mind, excited in me a good deal of} ™an for the measures to which I shall resort. I beg 
curiosity to meet him: and I was very glad when, a few] Your excellency to be persuaded that it cannot be more 
davs afterwards. he visited Winchester. I sent him an] disagreeable to you to be addressed in this language than 
invitation to dinner, which he accepted without scruple ;| !! is for me to ofler it; but the subject requires frankness 
and a very pleasant evening we spent together. The} and decision. I have to request your speedy determina- 
he house in which I lodged being a militia] tion, as my resolution is suspended but for your answer. 
“JT have the honour to be, &c. 
“Gro. WasuincTon. 


“To his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., &c.” 


landlord of t 
colonel, made one of the party, between whom and _ the 
brigadier some interesting conversation passed. It may | 
be necessary to state that Morgan had commanded a bat- 
talion of riflemen which performed good service in various | “ New York 22d April, 1782. 

quarters, and that he had been actively engaged in_ the “Sir,—Your letter of the 21st instant, with the en- 
operations which ended in the surrender of General Bur-| closed testimonials of Captain Haddy’s execution, was 
goyne. He alluded to that affair with undisguised tri-| delivered to me yesterday. Though extremely concerned 
umph, and spoke with more volubility perhaps than good } jat the cause, I cannot conceal my surprise and displea- 
taste of his own exploits on the occasion, “ Oh, we | sure at the very improper lancuage you have made use 
whopped them tarnation well, surelie,” said he, rubbing | of, which you could not but be sensible was totally un- 
his hands; “ though to be sure they gave us tough work| necessary. The mildness of the British government does 
too. But it was on the 7th of October that the rifles) not admit of acts of cruelty and persecuting violence ; 
settled the business. Me and my boys attacked a he ight| and as they are notoriously contrary to the tenor of my 
that day, and druve Ackland and his grenadiers; but flown conduct and disposition, having never yet staine d 
were hardly on the top when the British rallied, and | my hands with innocent blood, I must claim the justice 
came on again with such fury that nothing could stop} of having it believed that if any such have been com- 
them. [ saw that they were led by an officer on a gray | mitted by any person under my command, they could 
horse—a devilish brave fellow; so, when we took the] | not have been warranted by my authority, nor can they 
My present 





height a second time, says I to one of my best shots, says] ever have the sanction of mv approbation. 
I, you get up into that there tree, and single out him on | feeling, therefore, needed no incitement to urge me. to 
the white horse. Dang it, twas no sooner said than| take any proper notice of the barbarous outrage against 
done. On came the British again with the gray horse-| humanity which you have described, the moment it came 
man leading; but his career was short enoug! 
I jist tuck my eyes off him for a moment, and when I) Captain Haddy’s death, which was only four days before 
turned them to the place where he had been—pooh, he} ] received your letter, I instantly ordered a strict enquiry 
was gone! |to be m ide into all its circumstances, and shall bring the 

I knew at once that he spoke of Ge ne ) Fraser, who perpetrators of it to immediate trial. To sacrifice inno- 
rode that day a gray horse, and fell from a rifle hall cence, under the notion of preventing ruilt. in place of 
through the body. But Morgan did not confine his suppressing would be adopting barbarity and raising it 
loquacity to communications like this. He told us that) to the ereatest heicht: whereas, if the wiolators of the 
the British owed him a lash: that he drove one of the laws of war are punished by the generals under whose 
wagons which accompanied General Braddock’s army, power they act, the horrors which those laws were forme 
and being a giddy young man, that he had, on a certain] ¢o prevent would be avoided, and every degree of huma- 
Could violations o 


occasion, knocked down a sentinel; for that offence he jnity war is capable of maintained. 
had been condemned to receive four hundred lashes, of | humanity be justified by example, many, from the posts 
which only three hundred and ninety-nine were inflicted | where your power prevails, that exceed, and probably 
—<T counted them myself,” continued he, laughing, rave rise to this in question, could be produced. In 
‘and am sure that Tam right; nay I convineed the hopes that the mode I mean to pursue will be adopted 
drum-major of his mistake, but they wouldn't tie me up| py you, and prevent all future enormities, I have the 
again; so I am still their creditor to the amount of one} honour to be, &c 
” 

lash. “ Henny Crinron. 

Whether the intercourse which I had thus established | « T'9 his Excellency General Washington.” 
with General Morgan operated at all in our favour, I of : 


not know ; but within a few days an order arrived direct- ; 
ing us to march, not into the woods again, but to a com- | de ep interest by all of us. Not that we could assign any 


fortable barrack, surrounded by a high stockade, about| | adequate cause for the feeling, inasmuch as the language 
ten miles south of the Susquehanna river. Here, in the | employed on both sides was abundantly general; yet we 
vicinity of Little York, we passed some time agreeably \** aw, or fancied that we saw, in the tone of Washington's 
enough; for though the men were more strictly watched communication, something which boded no good to some 
than at Winchester, their quarters were much less ine -on-| of our comra les. Nevertheless, a fortnight having elapsed 
;| Without any renewal of the correspondence, our uneasi- 

ness had begun to subside, when a fresh file of Philadel- 





These letters were read, as may be imagined, with 


venient, and their provisions more abundant, as well a 


supplied with increased regularity. Besides, we had : isis : , 
j.|phia papers presented us with the following, of which 


frequent opportunities of communicating with Philade ca 2 
Ihe first was 


| » por s eve ro diswuise 
phia, and occasionally with New York itself; while the| the purport was even more undi gow. é 
Site ‘vide i . o a despate . ‘ener. art. 

newspapers that from time to time r fear us from the} evidently in reply to a despatch which General Robert 


1 : i Bas eas " aa a ae : WV : 
former city proved extremely aceept ible. But the inte-|S0", the temporary successor of Su Henry Clinton, had 
. er 
dictated. 


rest which we took in the pe cal of the latter bewan, by Be , 
ss Head-quarters, 5th May, 1782. 


“ Sin,—I had the honour to receive your letter of t 
ted by the royalist refugees, each of which was invariably | {itst instant. Your oS is acquainted with the 
summed up with a demand for vengeance. At last ald etermination expressed in my letter to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, of the 21st of April I have now to inform you, 
that so far from receding from that resolution, orders are 
given to designate a British officer for retaliation. The 
time and place are fixed, but I shall hope the result of 
your court-martial will prevent the dreadful alternative. 
“Gro. Wasuing ron.” 


degrees, to wax more intense when we found them| 


mainly devoted to details of atrocities said to be cominit-} 


correspondence appeared, of which I submit a copy: 
« Head-quarters, 21st April, 1782. 
« Sir,—The enclosed representation of the inhabitants 
of Monmouth, with testimonials to the fact, which can 
be corroborated by other unquestionable evidence, will 
bring before vour excellency the most wanton, cruel, and 
«d its destination, Sir Guy Carle- 
| Robertson. He answered it 





Before this letter reac 





unprecedented murder that ever disgraced the arms of a 





civilised peopl ] ull not, because T consider it alto-| ton had superseded Genera 

gether unnecessary, trouble your excelleney with any | thus :— 

animadversions on this transaction. Candour obliges me} “ New York, 7h Ma: 32. 
to be explicit. To save the innocent, [ demand th | “ Sir—l am much concerned to find th it private and 


or the officer who coin-| unauthorised persons have, on both sides, given way to 


i this time, Ito my kuowledge; and accordingly, when I heard of 











those passions, whic h ought to be ive received the strong- 
est and most eflicient control, and which have begot acts 
of retaliation, which, without further preventions, may 
have an extent equally calamitous and dishonourable to 
both parties ; though, as it should seem, more extensively 
pernicious to the natives and settlers of this country, 
How much soever we differ in other respects, upon thi 
one point we must perfectly concur, being alike interest- 
ed to preserve the name of Englishman from reproach, 
and individuals from experiencing such unnecessary evils 
as can have no effect on general decisions. Every prope: 
measure that may tend to prevent those criminal excesses 
in individuals, I shall ever be ready to embrace ; and as 
an advance on my part, I have, as the first act of my 
command, enlarged Mr. Livingston, and have written to 
his father in New Jersey, desiring his concurrence in 
such measures as, even under the conditions of war, the 
common interests of humanity require. 
“J have the honour to be, &c., 
“ Guy Canveton.” 
[ANSWER.] 


“ Wlead-quarters, 9th May, 1782. 
“Sin,—lI had the honour this evening to receive your 
excellency’s letter of the 7th, with the several papers en- 
closed, Ever since the commencement of this unnatural 
war, my conduct has borne invariable testimony against 
those inhuman excesses that in too many instances have 
marked its various progress. With respect to a late 
transaction, I have already expressed my fixed resolution, 
—a resolution formed upon the most mature deliberation, 

and from which I shall not recede. 
“«G. WasHInctTon.” 


I repeat, that we read this correspondence, accom- 
panied as it was by a sort of running commentary from 
a person under the signature of Common Sense, with 
the deepest interest. Not that any of us entertained the 
slightest apprehension of danger to himself. We were 
prisoners on parole, under a capitulation, the fourteenth 
article of which expressly stipulated that it should suffe 
no violation on the pretence of reprisal. But there were 
others of our ntenl ie whom we knew to be less favour- 
ably circumstanced ; and remembering the stern inflexi- 
bility of Washington in the case of poor André, we could 
not but tremble for the lot of one of these. Our aston- 


‘lishment, therefore, may be imagined, when the following 


occurrences took place. 

I had spent a few days with Major Gordon at Lancas- 
ter, and was on a visit to some friends at Little York, 
when the major unexpectedly arrived among us, evidently 
labouring under an excess of agitation, of which he de- 
clined to state the reason. All that we could get from 
him was a request, that an order issued by the American 
commandant would be obeyed, and that all the captains 
belonging to the remains of Lord Cornwallis’s army 
would assemble next day at his quarters. He added, 
that it would be advisable to bring with us each man his 
servant, and such a supply of linen and other necessaries 
as might suflice for some time. We obeyed, not without 
wonder. A long ride during a broiling day carried us 
to Laneaster, and at three in the afternoon we met, to the 
number of thirteen, at the major’s quarters. He was 
pacing the room backwards and forwards when we en- 
tered, and after a brief salutation, proceeded, with much 
feeling, to explain the circumstances which had caused 
the meeting. “ You have all seen the correspondence 
that has for some time been carried on between General 
Washington and the commander-in-chief at New York, 
and you therefore know, that Washington has determin- 
ed to revenge upon some innocent man the guilt of a sct 
of lawless banditti. Gentlemen, you will scarcely believe 
that in the face of the capitulation, and in defiance of the 
strong remonstrances which I felt it my duty to make, 
both to the American and French authorities, one of you 
is doomed to suffer. I have told Washington that he 





{will be answerable for this foul deed to all posterity ; but 


[ might as well reason with the air! I wish to God they 
would take me in your place ; for I am an old worn cut 
trunk of a tree, and have neither wife nor mother to weep 
forme. But even to that they will not consent; so all 
that I can undertake to do is, to accompany the unfor- 
tunate individual, whoever he may be, to the place of his 
martyrdom, and to give him every consolation and sup- 
port while life remains, and obe y his wishes after it is 
taken away.” The major, albeit not given to the melt- 
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ing mood, could not here restrain his tears ; and there 
was not a soul among us who did not feel a thousand 
times more for him than for ourselves. 

It will readily be imagined that such an announce- 
ment as this, bringing with it the contemplation of cer 
tain death, in cold blood, to one of our number, had not 
the effect of greatly elevating our spirits. Still we kept 
up a good heart, chiefly on the major’s account, and spent 
a tranquil and even a lively evening at his table. For 
myself, likewise, I can state, that never, at any period of 
my life, have I slept more soundly than I did that night 
on a mattress in his chamber, after having vainly striven 
to cheat my excellent friend into a forgetfulness of the 
care and anxiety which preyed upon his mind. A like, 
perhaps a more exuberant, spirit pervaded us on the fol- 
lowing morning. We were to assemble at the quarters 
of the American Brigadier-General Hogan, at nine o’clock, 
and there draw lots for life or death ; and we repaired to 
the place appointed, as cheerful and loquacious as if we 
had been going to a ball: yet it was a solemn scene 
enough, ‘The brigadier, attended by his aide-de-camp 
and the commissary of prisoners, occupied an apartment 
in the Black Bear Inn, where we were introduced to 
them. They were all a good deal agitated, and the voice 
of the first faltered a little, when he craved permission to 
read two letters which he had received at different pe- 
riods from General Washington. I subjoin them. 


“ Head-quarters, 4th May, 1782. 
“ Srn,—The enemy persisting in that barbarous line of 





conduct they have pursued during the war, have lately 
most inhumanly executed Captain Jonathan Haddy of 
the Jersey State troops, taken prisoner by them at a post 
on Jones’s River, and in consequence I have written to 


the British commander-in-chief, that, unless the perpe-| feeling such as defied control. 
trators of this horrid deed were delivered up, I should be| years of age—lively, brave, handsome—an 


to put a stop to such inhuman proceedings. 


. . 3 . . . : 1° | 
under the necessity of retaliating, as the only means left} we all knew, and an especial favourite with his comrades. | TY 
= . | i¢ 
| 
| 
| 


therefore, immediately on receipt of this, designate by lot,} of youth and beauty, and to know that his days 
from the above number, a British captain who is an un-| his hours were numbered—that was a demand upon the}, 


in our possession ; 





conditional prisoner, if such a one is 
if not, a lieutenant under the same circumstances, from 


amongst the prisoners at either of the posts in Pennsy 
vania or Maryland. As soon as you have fixed upon the 
person, you will send him under a safe guard to Phila- 
delphia, where the minister at war will order a proper 
guard to receive and conduct him to his place of destina- 


tion. 


are prisoners in our possession, I have ordered the com- 


For your information respecting the officers who 


missary of prisoners to furnish you with a list of them, 
which will be forwarded with this. I need not 
that every possible tenderness, that is consistent with the 


mention 


security of him, should be shown to the person whose 
unfortunate lot it may be to suffer.” 


This was the first despatch: the second, which bore 
date 13th of May, ran as follows :—— 


“Sir,—It was much my wish, for the purpose of 
retaliation, to have taken an officer who was an uncon- 
ditional prisoner of war, but being informed by the secre- 
tary at war, that no one of that description is in our 


power, Iam under the disagreeable necessity to direct, 





that you immediately proceed to select, in the manner 
before prescribed, from among all the British captains 
who are prisoners, either by capitulation or on conven- 
tion, one who is to be sent in as soon as possible, under 
the regulations and restrictions contained in my former 
letter to you.” ; 
Having concluded the reading of these letters, the bri- 
gadier proceeded to say, that it was very much his wish 
that we would settle among ourselves on whom this sad 
fate should be fixed. 
any share in a business which directly violated the terms 
of that treaty which placed us within General Washing- 
ton’s power. remarked the 
major, “these gentlemen form but a small proportion out 


With one voice we refused to have 


«But were it otherwise,” 


of the total number of captains who became prisoners at 
Yorktown; and I am sure that if time be afforded, there 


is not one of their comrades who will not hasten even 
from England, for the purpose of placing hims« lf by their 


side in so trying an emergency, and staking his life wit 
theirs.” 


i 

The brigadier, 
His orders, he s Was very sorry 
but he could not even consent to so much dela 
b 


however, was deaf to all remonstrances. 


Hd, were pere nptory—h ‘ 


as might 
© necessary to bring up a captain from Virginia, where, 


| 


| 


You wilk| To see him, as we did at that moment, in the full blo« 


( 





the dawn of the following 


latest possible moment: 


on the march of the depot into Maryland, he h id been left. | be done through their intercession, he strove throughout 
«When all is over,” be continued, “ and the lot has declared |the journey to keep up both his own spirits and the 
on whom the blow must fall, then you may rely upon it, |spirits of the poor youth for whom he thus assiduously 
that every indulgence shall be shown which you could laboured. 

expect, or my own feelin But in the n The escort 
while there remained but one course to pursue, A victim|rence of any adventure, and Gordon having procured a 
must be chosen from the gentlemen present, and the Asgill’s door, with strict 


an- | reached Ph 





rs dictate.” elphia without the occur- 
|lodging, planted a sentinel at 
to disturb him un- 


But 


coldness which he 


orders that no one should be allowed 


mp was directed to prepare the lots in anoth« 
himself sallied forth. 


aide-de 





ess sent for. ‘This done, he 


apartment. 


itions which | all his applications were met 


sen 


i i } with ¢ 
It would be impossible to describe the " L Ray 
. . 1 1 rif led to « I +] , r¢ ] clarat ‘ > ‘Te 
I experienced, and which were, | doubt not, experienced failed to overcome, or a frank declarati : that the . or 
: : it » ter already 
in a like degree by others during the hich | on the terms already 
. }announced, was impossible. Utterly dejected, he return- 


brief pause which |2ce of the young victim, exec 
Few words were in- 
led home, and had thrown himself upon his bed, when the 
} 


i 
ensued on this officer’s departure. 


terchanged—though all kept up, apparently without any 
But the + {sound of footsteps approaching A 


pause Was not 
of lone duration; for in about ten minutes the aide-de- 


exertion, a good countenance, Suis ch unber rouse d 
and beheld a tall gaunt figure, arrayed 


him; he ran out, 


+ lin black t} ’ ression of singular auster 

camp returned, accompanied by another gentleman, each |!" lack, with an expression Of singular au terity in his 
bearing in his hand a hat—while a drum-boy followed, |Countenance, advancing with measured tread towards tho 
as well as an officer of dragoons, the commander, as we | 400T- 
} 


were already apprised, of the prisoner’s escort. In each 
| 


hat were thirteen pieces of paper. ‘That held by the aide- 


« Who are you—what do you want?” were the brief 


| 

| que stions, 
de-camp contained twelve inscribed with names and one | Sir,” replied the figure with extreme sole mnity, I 

~ “ §£ 

blank: that held by the other gentleman, twelve blanks } United States, and I 
and one inscribed with a name jam come to give a word of advice to the young man who 
his hand, and after reading a name aloud, drew a slip of | leath of our good countryman, 
paper from the second hat, which, as long as it was blank, | 
left the individual named, in safety. ‘Ten 
thus drawn; the eleventh—having the fatal mark at- 
tached to it—was that of Captain Asgill of the Guards, 


um chaplain to the Congress of the 
The drum-boy put in 
‘ is about to suiler for the « 
Captain Haddy.” 

The 
that 


lelergy ; 


was a religious man, in the best sense of 


the 
rendered ir- 


names were | major 
unfeigned respect for 


term, and entertained 


but his temper was at the moment 


Sars L ttahie. ty en alias dtl ’ 
to whom the brigadier pointed, while he said to the | Mlable by his recent repulses, and the wets r im whic h 
, ah » {the divine spoke of the approaching mi - of his frie 
officer of dragoons, “ That gentleman is your prisoner,” |"2© Givine s} ke of the apy ing murder of his friend 
: t+} j 


ithrew him entirely off his guard, 
over, and we | : : es 
a | “TI tell you what,” cried he, 
gazed upon poor Asgill with a bitterness and intensity of} : . ; 

- you do not immediately remove yourself from this house, 
He was barely nineteen : 


excitement of the scene was now . A 
Phe exe , : % springing forward, “ if 


1T will show you the shortest way into the street, even if 
only son, as | ‘ ‘ pe 
¢ it should be from the window. 
divine looked aghast, and retreated as the other 


le in . 
drew on, till he gained, without being aware of it, the top of 
the staircase, when suddenly hi 


—nay, 
« step failed him, and 


} ] ] +} 


he rolled from the further mis- 


- P . . top to the bottom. No 
fortitude of those who loved him, such as they could not | 


the loss of his hat and 
tumble, for Mass John 


nmediately, and appre- 


4 . chief followed, however, except 
We all lifted up our voices and wept; and while rer » both of which fell off i the 


. . ‘ . ,| Was not long prostrate: he re 
in his turn, the object of so much commiseration found}, , ' 
HLCNCING The 


meet. 
a warm pressure of the hand was exchanged with each | 
| 


what further 


] 
| remost 


: n | knew not violence, grasped the 

un hus tears. Nor, to , 

jwig, clapped it wrong en 

} 

the drama.|,. , 
lighter ¢ 


it no easy matter himself to restr 


‘ ‘ f upon his head, and 
do them justice, were the Americans, either within or 


the house, indifferent 


! | 
olding his hat in his hand, ran witl 


A i the spec d of a lamp- 
without spectators of : . phage 

own the street. Poor Ge n! many a time has 
removal of 


the victim till the following morning, and readily 
enabling an officer to set 


for the purpose of 
. . * "ry | 
out on the instant for New York. The crowd too—and aj # 
i 


The brigadier at once consented to delay the ; 
: , jhe laughed himself, and caused othe to laugh, at the re- 

granted . . 

t }Ccital of that adventure, 

a passpor | 

L passpo : 


revious to the march of the escort from Lancaster, I 
hi Dy me to rat ident obtaine op ri F ° 
dense multitude was assembled round the house—evinced | 4d by some fortunate accident obtained a copy of a hand 


js} bill, in which the defeat and capture of De Grasse in the 
1. I had given it to Ma- 
with it 
i 


their sympathy by such exclamations of pity as crowé 
are wont to offer, while at the same time frequent voices | West India seas was announces ‘ 
were heard to exclaim, “ Well, them Britishers be strange |J°! Gordon, who now hastened to the house of 
chaps; they all went in laughing and talking—and now, | the French ambassador, and lat : him, My 
when the thing is settled, they are all in tears, except the | object in so doing was to work upon the fears of that 

And so in |functionary by threatening hin with retaliation in the 
there was not a dry eye among us, except | Persons of the prisoners ; but here ag failed. The 


that of Asgill himself, as we proceeded from the Black |@™bassador refused to interfere, while other persons, on 


before 


young man on whom the lot has fallen.” 


truth it was: in we 





Bear to Major Gordon’s quarters. | whom his great energy seemed to have weight, received 
Arrived there, and Asgill being placed under gentle |# 5" Iden order to quit the town ; a fatal sign that the re- 

restraint, the grief of his comrades yielded to the neces- |S°lutions of the government were immovable, 

sity of exertion. Blanks in letters, which had been pre =f Time passed, and though the execution of poor Asgill 

viously written, were filled up; and while one of our own | was lelayed, every prey tion continued to be made for 








number set offexpress with that designed for Sir Guy Car-|its completion, He was removed from Philadelphia to 
leton, Brigadier Hogan despatched that to General Wash-| Chatham, a post in the advanced line of the Americans 
ington by a special messenger. Not content with these | towards New York ; and Gordon, with the devotion of a 
exertions, Major Gordon, having ascertained the address |father for his child, attended him. I am afraid that I 
of the Compte de Rochambeau, wrote also to him; and|should become tedious were I to describe all the steps 
as he committed the despatch to the care of a trustworthy |which that excellent man took to procrastinate, and, if 
person, the re is the best reason to believe that, though possible, to avert the threatened calamity. He had many 
never answered, it reached its destination. Still events |trusty persons in his pay, by means of whom he kept 
held their course; the night wore on in spite of the}open a constant corre pondence with head-quarters, and 
anxiety and grief which would have retarded it; and with |he succeeded in giving to the official communications of 


led him to appeal 
, but to to that of the 
n Haddy’ 


eals of Gordon, became 


day came the necessity for | the everal chiefs a tone which ena 


Acain the forethought of Major Gor- | not 
rotract the final catastrophe to the |Tuileri 


i 
! 1 ’ ’ 
he prevailed upon the brigadier | worked 


court of St. Jar 


all Capt 


Asgill’s departure. to the 


lon inter 





posed to ] Nor was thi family, 














to mark the route of the part) by short stages, and ob- mselves uppliants in A Il’s favour: and a plan, to 
tained from him an order, that in all matters not at vari-| which few were privy, but which w » well laid that 
ance with the safe-keeping of the prisoner, implicit atten- ! ( eat lea ithin the bounds of probability, 
tion should be paid to his wishes. Last of all, he in f the worst, arranged { escape. Mean- 
procured from. thx wod-natured commiat nt the iwi | er, Lady A ti ed of the danger 
‘ es of the most influential persons in Philadelphia | wi ‘ich her only son ‘ enaced nd she threw 
md, hoping almost a tuk hope, Uiat nethuin i li | f, with all the e1og W Tile mother feeling 











eee 


PETES SIT 


jected. While we remained as prisoners, and that was|received an express, desiring my immediate attendance 
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are calculated to call forth, at the feet of the French | Mibwledgments Wor indeed + aeitetlile the first t attempt ; EXCERPTS. 


minister. I wish that I could, with any regard to brevity,| but you were too near the dear object of my anguish, to 
transcribe the letter with which he besought the inter-| enter into the heart-piercing subject. I constantly prayed | 
ference of th ‘rench monarch, as well as that which | to Heaven, that he might not add to his sufferings the 
the Count de rennes addressec . juence to| knowledge of ours. He had too much to feel on his own | 
General Washington: they are both ly side me ;| rccount, and I could not have concealed the direful effect 


and more admirable specim leep emotion, expressed | of his misfortune on his family, to whom he is as dear as 


| One great advantage of literature is, that it withdraws 
men from the subjection of low habits and ignoble pur- 


suits, by furnishing a continual subject for the exercise 


of the imagination, and thus diverting it from the opera- 
tion of those passions and habits to which it would other- 
: | wise furnis he st verful auxiliary. i , 

in the most touching, because in the simplest language,|he is worthy to be so. Unfit as I am at this time by joy, eee 2 the most powerful vuxiliary With men 
, : lee : : : \liberally educated, literature has a farther tendency to 

I have never i . But this tradition has already oc-| almost as insupportable as the agony before, yet, sir i, tivit f tl * ; ap i .. 
Fe nourish activity of thought, and encourage a hi 
cupied too much space in your Journal. Let it suflice | accept this weak effort, from a heart deeply aflected by | °° ea eee ; 0 er maine esiasee 
i ~ lof voluntary exertion, which leads the mind to depend 
to state then. that t exertions of Asgill’s friends pre-| your humanity and exalted conduct, as, Heaven knows,| .. “ti ‘tself it ; i hiefl 
k : : . rincipally upon Itself, and to ve > Tez gc i as the 
vailed, and that on 1 13th of November the prisonet | it has been torn by affliction. Believe me, sir, it will I t ¥ a ds ; t cs | , — ne : ang , % 5 7" a 
: V : ; means of si ying materials se , ‘ Ss. s 
ead from G eral iineton the followine manly com-| only cease to think, in the last moment of life, with the | i: zi 7 ee . Se ee “at 
. . ; 4 : 4 {quality of mind naturally increases, (not by extensive 
munic: : most grateful, affectionate, and respectful sentiments to|?* "= . sua. . : 

miscellaneous reading, which is generally cursory and 

,| you Sut a fortnight since I was sinking under a ficial.) but I : : PaaS ae : : 
; superficial, y such an intense s very sub- 
oy) Pe ichedness Icould no longer stroscle with. Hope,— uperficial,) Dut by ich an intense udy of every sub 
mit to you nh nclost py ol an 


owe! ject as puts us in possession of the author’s full scope 
act of Cong i e 7th inst. by whi yo ‘ lieved 


j}and design, and imbues us with the very spirit in which 
{he wrote. This same habit spreads, even among the 


resignation,—had almost forsaken me. I began to ex- 


: perience the greatest of all misfortunes, that of being no 
from the d circumstat n which you have 


} 


ze " j : |longer able to bear them. Judge, sir, the transition, the 
een SO me. N i eo wou wish to go 


lower classes, in proportion as literature is extended ; for 
N Yor! fa : | day after the blessed change takes place. My son is|~ etapa DK erature is extended ; for, 
svew OTK as SOOn as po ible, also enclose a@ passpor . ° | 


- s the education of these classes is improved, a greater 
released,—recovered,—returned,—arrived at my gate,— 
peters rr of them comes within the range of seus ture ; 

é jand literature on the other hand, becoming by a naturel 
unreproached by pi tees lf, approved of by his country,—}| - “ : 

; : : jre-action, more popular in its character, through the effort 

jof adapting it to their conceptions and feelings, the same 
|* activity of thought is engendered among them, with re- 


for that purpose. ‘our letter of the 18th came regularly 


} 


in my arms. I » him unsubdued in _— in health, 
to my hands. I beg of you to believe that my not an- : 


in the bosom of his family, and without anxiety, but for 


| 
| 
| 
swering it sooner did not proceed from inattention to you, | 
a 
| 


or a want ing for your situation ; but I daily ¢ 


cted a determ i yi ase, and I thought it| 
pected a de ‘ jing left him behind. Your humane feelings that have 
better to vat t than you with hopes that} 


the happiness of his friend,—without regret but for hav- 


|ference to the limited range of such subjects with which 
; | dictated your conduct to him, injured and innocent as he 
might in the end prov itless. You will attribute my | ; they are conversant, that arises among men more liberally 
was, surely will participate in our relief and joy. Be| | - . . iad ae 
detention of the enc! | letters, which have been in my | ’ : ; educated with regard to a wider sphere of literary object. 
|that pleasure yours, sir, as well as every other blessing : ce, i : . 
possession 1 it. T me ca . Leannot take ° : ne In this respect it is probable that reviews, magazines, and 
}that virtue like yours, and Heaven, can bestow. This : 7 
leave t par ale ; other abridgements of literature, have done more good, by 
prayer is offered up for you in the heat of transport, 
lich d,} z Ser. bringing important and difficult topics within the range of 
jit was in the bitterness of my anguish. My gratitude 
‘ fn : . popular observation, which were formerly excluded from it, 
}has been soothed by the energy it has been offered with ; 
. . and thereby communicating a greater variety and vicour of 


thought to all classes, than they have done harm, by en- 
couraging those persons to remain contented with such 


has ascended to the throne of mercy ; and is, I trust, 
pted. Unfit as I am, for nothing but susceptibility 


Ce 


» awakened as mine could enable me to write,—and |}... : ; 
information as they afford, who had more ample means 


of information within their reach. ‘The activity of mind 
j/now mentioned is often more intense among the lower 


of discus-| . . 

‘ jexhausted by too long anxiety,—confined at this time to 
to be answer- j 3 . 

i bed of sickness and languor,—yet [ could not suffer 


I ithout tl ' 

( thout t! flustonm of t ! nh imnocent pr . 

eee! eae rime“. interval to pass without this weak effort. Let it 
| 


son. is not a vrea | o vou, than it is to, sir, &c. : : classes than among their superiors in literature, in conse- 
am 2a ‘ Pare convey to you, sir, the most heartfelt gratitude of my - 4) bite ; 2 
: \SHING TON, : , j quence of the narrow range of objects upon which their 
}husband and daughters. You have the respect and : 
mmediatelv on tl t of rill felt that | esteem of all Europe, as an honour to your country, and 
nim ! t . . 
he was free, and he return horth { irds, in ex-|to human nature, and the most zealous friendship of, 
cellent health a pirits, b y of New York to Eng- « My dear and worthy Major Gordon, 


land. Not lis and |. Gordon. He was at * Your affectionate and obliged servant, 


altered man. ons ition, delicate at the best, anc ‘J. AsGix. 


exertions are concentrated. ‘The more popular, there- 
fore, that literature becomes in its character, and the 
}more indiscriminately it is identified with the feelings and 
modes of thinking of all the different classes in society, 
ithe more is that mass of active intellect increased, out of 
|which those minds arise, who are destined, by their ex- 


| 

‘ ly ] nrocress of a : : 4 . 

weakened | ( s by the | ess oF an interna oe . ; ertions upon the actual materials which literature already 
complaint, could not endure the wear and tear of excite- lhe preceding letter had not been long forwarded, and : 


: ‘ furnishes, to give it the additional impress of their own 
ment and exertio which he had recently been sub-|f had resided but a few days on Staten Island, when I 


original thoughts. 


till the forma ition of hostilities. | never saw him|at Morris’s house. I did not lose a moment in obeying, | 
= . , es ‘ 4s a ‘ ts | . . . ¥ 4 _Y ery 6 10 ro robe ‘ « ytorc 7 J 
ania. except. wi leacsibing his rencontre with the|and arrived there in time to find the major in the agony Literature and society both reap great advantages from 


; ee : ms ~st expirine. yet he retaine a familiar and easy communication with each other. 
Yankee chaplain i iladelphia; and though on our] 0! death. His life was fast expiring, yet he retained his : 


|Conversation thus gains a wide range of topics, which 
supply a perpetual fund of amusement, distinct from sa- 
tire or scandal, the mind is kept in that gentle excitement 
)which is probably its most healthful state (though such 


release he wa ointed to command at Kinesbridee,|senses; and as he squeezed my hand, he exclaimed in a 


| feeble voice, “ You are just come in time. Write, I pray 


| 
} 
’ " | 

not even ou ‘ range of scene and or cupation | 
| 
| 
' 
! 
| 


had anv ef : nent uch of mv time with him at} you, to the lady from whom I have received this letter, 
Morristown, wh | ixed his head-quarters, and found 

that a settled melancholy preyed upon his spirits; } 
there w ne arent cause for this: on the contrary,| noble prince has been pleased to express his approbation 


and apologise for my apparent negligence in not replying : : . ( ~i 
to % I have been told, on good authority, that our |¢xcitement is often checked by the stagnation of private 
2 life ;) and the moral feelings are much improved by being 
coca withdrawn from the sordid cares, low plea- 
petty intrigues, which often infest private so- 
ciety, to pursuits which do not harass the mind, while 
they never fail to soften and elevate it. On the other 
of enquiry, to which was committed the task of adjusting | honoured by the applause of so exalted a character.” I hand, literature is improved by appearing im undress, 

‘ : ‘th | Without the parade of public ation, in those various modes 
that may suit the never-ending caprices of a society which 
lis formed for amusement. Lite ‘rary men, too, ac quire a 
knowledge of society, and imbibe its spirit, and are thus 
lenabled to fall in so far with public taste, as not to pub- 
its sittines at New York, | was enabled to see a good| these years had not sufficed either to blot poor Gordon | lish any thing strikingly unpopular, without quitting that 


. ; sho 0 
deal of my friend, till the business submitted to us was|from the recollection of our gracious sovereign, or to | predominance of intellect which should qualify them t 


at length wore out, and we separated. He settled in render the king indifferent to his fate. As to Gordon |e, in all material arpeten directors. reo ie 
Morris y { betook myself to Staten Island,| himself, he did not long survive our interview. He die d| becomes more imbued with the spirit, and better 7 
: istown, wh sites _e puss to the use of the world at large, instead of being addressed 


lone}|a martyr to his own noble feelings, having, in the most | 
c . by authors exclusively to en own class, and being 


the fame of his exploits being spread far and near, he re- of my conduct. Should it ever so happen, that you |. 
und foes the most striking marks| could take so great a liberty, tell him, oh! tell him, what |SUTes, 


ceived both ym. friends King 


of respect; indeed, to such a height was the feeling car-]@ comfort it was to me at this trying hour, to know, that 
I ; ; na i s x : c 
ried, that being appointed to act as one of a sort of court the mere performance of my duty should have been so 


disputes between the natives and the refugees, every promised that I would attend to his last wishes in bi 
claimant from the province of the Jerseys, no matter to particulars; and I thank God that I have been able to re- 
what party attached, eagerly sought to have his cause deem the pledge. Years, indeed, clapsed ere I found an 
decided by Major Gordon. opportunity of delivering to George LV. the message of| 


Being myself a member of this same court, which held his dying servant. But I did deliver it, and the lapse of 


where my riment was quartered, This had not 
bringing | literal sense of the term, given his life to redeem that of |” Pipes mdiaie : 
ee , Fall we ~ his friend lmade, as it often is in such cases, a mere barren exer- 

I t vzet ‘ to t gre y all who S ena. | A , ; aa 
with it ksette, in which, to the great Joy of ai ‘ leise of ingenuity. Literary men among themselves are 


occurred, when a pac ket arrived from home, 


’ in with his ¥ me of Gordo1 peare : . : 
were acqu vith him, the name of Gordon appeared |strongly tempted to display those powers or attainments 
r ' , (BERR! Hts 3. ase vere OF = P are thus often led, 
Lsrill’s r. so touch- We have only to add to this, that a rumour has|merely which are rare o1 difficult, and are thus often lec 

] Cc s ] a life of the writer of the above is in 
t inked with the} reached us, that ah : = 

, cdi : ; P iirc aati: anven alinte he ose. But when 
preparation. We sincerely trust that our information | works, which serve ent no other purp t pul led 
: . ‘¢ ice Is cons ter: » is then compeliec 
may prove well founded, for we knew enough of the} ithe public voice ts consul ted, literature 1 en ¢ pell 
ito subidy in its produc tions the actual spirit of society, 
| ’ sy 
it any expression! he narrated with tolerable fidelity, it cannot fail both to |and to address itself to the hearts of mankind. 
rrit if rae l have ad lressed miyse lt " 4 . ‘ 

oul I . interest and to instruct. ee —— 
vou, for m 3 eratitude makes all ac- END OF PART sECOND—1 34. 


lieut ( i by brevet. The same packet 
when their compeers are their only judges, to produce 
ranseribe it. 


vallant veteran’s career to assure our readers, that if it 
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